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business of the war you are consistent, and deserve 
the thanks of good men. Your judgment was con- 
yinced that the war was wrong, and you voted as 
your judgment directed. You said: ** Jonathan, 
you're going into an unjust war; [’ll wash my 
Pands of it!” [A laugh. ] That’s the language of 
the gentleman from Ohio, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He violates the laws neither of 
God norman. But he who denounces the war as 
unjust, and yet votes for it, violates both God’s 
holy law and every principle of ethics, Those 
gentlemen look abroad upon the battlefield—they 
behold the battlements of Monterey—they see a 
chivalric Worth—(and Worth let his name ever- 
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Mr. MARTIN. I ask him, does he believe the 
war to be just or unjust? and I demand a categori- 
cal answer; I don’t ask for a speech. My col- 
league remains silent. I would be 

Mr. GENTRY. I say again that whenever the 
question comes up here, or if it had come up here 
and been presented in such cireumstances as to 





/ enable members of this House to express an opin- 


more remain, for his deeds are those of a true | 
man)—they see.him scaling the fortified heights— 


they hear a Campbell and an Anderson, of 'Tennes- 
see, commanding the brave volunteers of that State, 
and they declare, ** We voted for this war, but it 


is an unjust war; it is a President’s war; it is an | 


unholy war!”? What would be the effect of such 


a speech! Would it not paralyze the heart-strings | 


of the gallant volunteer? Would it not cause him 


to sheath his sword, and pause in sorrow in the | 


midst of his glorious career? But suppose another 
voice saluted the ears of the soldier. Suppose it 
was proclaimed to them: ‘This is a just war. 


|| tion in making war. 


For years your country has patiently suffered | 


wrongs at the hands of Mexico, and is now at 
length driven to seek redress on the field of battle. 
Your cause is just; it is the cause of your coun- 
try.” Lask, what would be the effect of sucha 
speech as that? What would be its effect on the 


Tennessee volunteers? Why, they would, in Ten- | 
nessee style, throw up their caps in the air, and, | 


shouting aloud ‘ Remember the deeds of our 


fathers at New Orleans!’’ they would rush to the | 


thickest of the fight. 1 really was half inclined 
to fear that after the speech of my colleague we 
would get no more volunteers from Tennessee. 
We area just people there, although we have been 
denounced as the supporters of an unjust war. 


Yet I think we are a God-fearing people in Ten- || 


nessee. We profess there to have our altars and 
our churches. The {'ennesseean father trains his 
child to respect the laws of God and the laws of 


man. The first lesson that is impressed upon the | 


youthful breast is to remember that to be just is | 


to obey God. 


I ask my colleague, if Tennessee | 


believes the doctrines which he proclaimed the | 


other day, how can he expect to muster any more 


volunteers into the field in answer to the country’s | 


call? I never will engage in an unjust act, if I 


know it to be unjust. I care not what the sacrifice, | 





if convinced 
Mr. GENTRY. I had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing all the remarks of my colleague with reference 
to what I said. He is now proceeding in a strain 
of argument which 
Mr. MARTIN. My hour has nearly expired. 
Will the gentleman wait till I have concluded ? 
Mr.GENTRY. It would seem from his argu- 
ment that my remarks were levelled against the 
justice of the war. 
that if the President had, in conformity with his 
constitutional obligations, sent in a message recom- 
mending a war, I was inclined to believe, and did 
believe, that I would have voted for it. 
at all undertake to justify Mexico. What I com- 
plained of was, that the war had been uneonstitu- 
tionally made—made by the President; whereas 
it could be made constitutionally only by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress assembled. 
The whole course of the gentleman’s remarks is 
based on what I did not say. 
Mr. MARTIN. I ask him whether he believes 
the war to be just or unjust? 





Mr.GENTRY. Whether just or unjust, the | 


nation being at war, though the Constitution has 
been violated, that violation will be neither re- 
paired nor redressed by failing to sustain the arms 
of the United States, and by adding to the disgrace 
of a violated Constitution that of a defeated army. 
I prefer victories to defeats so long as the Ameri- 
can army is in the field under the flag of our coun- 
try. It is the duty of the representatives of the 
people to redress the violation of the Constitution. 


5 


I said nothing on that, except | 


I did not | 


} 
it 
| 


| heart.” [Laughter.] I have no doubt that my col- | 


| Mr. GENTRY. 


ion on its merits, I would be prepared to say 
whether the war is just or unjust. I believe just 
and sufficient cause existed fora war with Mexico 
for years, if the Government had chosen to avail 
itself of them. 

Mr. MARTIN. I cannot yield the floor fora 
speech. LTwanta categorical answer. 

Mr. GENTRY. You have your answer. 

Mr. MARTIN. I repeat the interrogatory: 
Does the gentleman believe the war to be just or 
unjustr 

Mr. GENTRY. I do not believe that it has 
been constitutionally made. 

Mr.MARTIN. [sit just or unjust? [A laugh.] 

Mr. GENTRY. Ladmit that Mexico commit- 
ted many acts which would have justified this na- 
{Laughter.] But this is not 
a war constitutionally made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will you answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GENTRY. It depends on the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ah! What are they? My 
colleague refuses to give a categorical answer to a 
plain categorical question. I will give the answer. 
It stands recorded in his vote; it stands recorded 
in that list of yeas and nays; it stands thus: “I 


believe that this war was brought on by the act of 


the republic of Mexico! Mereniru P. Gentry, 
of the State of ‘Tennessee!’? And yet my col- 
league refused to answer here to-day! But his 
answer is on your record; and though he may 
| again and again exclaim, ‘* Out, damned spot,” 
| yet there it will ever stare him in the face, and 
haunt him like the ghost of Banquo! 

A voice: The ghost of Bancroft! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman is mistaken— 
not the ghost of Bancroft, this time. [Laughter.] 
I thought that the spirit of the brave Tennesseean 
would not have shrunk from giving an answer 
to the inquiry. But it is for this House to deter- 
mine whether my colleague has marched up to the 
scratch. It is for them to say which leg is out. I 
think the Mexican leg is out! [Laughter.] But 
I tell the gentleman J believe Tennessee will make 
him answer that question. 

Mr. GENTRY. I am always ready to answer 
those who have the right to catechise. 

Mr. MARTIN. I beg to say that it has been 
| with the best feelings, and in accordance with the 
| courtesies of this House, that I have catechised my 

colleacue. But in silence has he remained. Ye 

Gods! Be ready with your thunderbolts, and 

strike the representative—the Tennessee represen- 
| tative, who is obstinately dumb! 

Mr. GENTRY here made a remark which was 
lost in the laughter elicited by his colleague’s ani- 
mated apostrophe. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have spoken in ali kindness 
| to my colleague, and I beg leave here to repeat, 
| that for him I entertain the most friendly feeling. 
But I must tell my constituents that the gentleman 
accused the President of making the people believe 
a lie which he himself had endorsed. I assure 
him I use the word ‘in a scriptural sense !”’ 
| [Laughter.] I hope that he will seek forgiveness 

of Tennessee, and first convince them that that war 
for which he voted is just. 

I seek no forgiveness. 

Then I can only say that the 


Mr. MARTIN. 


gentleman comes under that melancholy descrip- | 


| tion of the Scripture, ‘‘ given over to hardness of 


league, when he comes to his cool and sober 


; 
senses, as he is in the habit of quoting Scripture— , 


Here the hammer fell.] 
fr. MARTIN. 


| Mr. M. as he reluctantly approached his seat,) I 


' can only say that [ expect one day to find my col- ») 





Let me add one remark. | 
[Order !’? ‘*Order!”] Well, then, (continued | 
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league sitting on the top of some high mountain in 
Williamstown, erying out “Oh! that my head 
‘ were a fountain of tears, and that my eyes would 
‘run rivers of waters, that I might wash away my 
‘transgressions !’’ [Loud laughter. ] es 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS addressed the com 
mittee as follows: 

In every Government, he said, there were two 
Spirits in existence: the one the spirit of despotism, 
the othe r that of popular freedom. In the organi 
zation of all Governments, it is necessary 


. to con- 
centrate power in the hands of some otheer; and 
when this power is of an executive character, and 
is concentrated 


single ind 


in a class of individuals, or ina 
ividual, it is a very common occurrence 
for such individual or individuals to fancy that 
they are elevated to a position above all que sion, 
above all examination, above all serutiny, as to the 
movements in which and for which they exercise 
their official power. : 

Mr. Chairman, when Brutus met old Aueustns 
at Philippi, Augustus and his myrmidons thought 
that Brutus was guilty of treason. When Charles 
I. usurped the power of levying ship-money, and 
the patriot Hampden resisted this usurpation of 
power, Charles and his servile adherents denounced 
Hampden as guilty of treason. In a later day, 
when the mother country, in its imperial power, 
was about to oppress the colonies, and Patrick 
Henry, in the then colony of Virginia, raised his 
voice in resistance to those aggressions, and warn- 
ed George III. and his adherents that Cassar had 
found his Brutus and Charles Cromwell, 
these myrmidons of despotic power rose and cried, 
“Treason! treason! treason!’? It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that some gentlemen are imbued 
with the same spirit of servile truckling to power in 
thisourageand ourcountry. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
we are told by gentlemen, if we dare to investigate 
the conduct of the President of the United States 
in relation to the beginning of this war, that we 
are guilty of moral treason. 

Sir, this question has two aspects: one foreign, 
and the other domestic. 

In relation to its foreign aspect, it has no inter- 
est, no importance whatever to the people of the 
United States. What is the conflict of arms with 
Mexico and the United States? Of what interest, 
of what moment, of what importance, ts it to the 
people of the United States? Why, sir, Mexico 
is but a fly on the bull’s horn. We have now over- 
run one-half of that country; the difficulty is, not 
to vanquish her, but to find her forces in the field 
with which to combat, and the greatest difficulty 
with which this nation will have to contend will 
be, how to call off its victorious soldiers from this 
more than half vanquished nation. 

But the question which rises mfinitely in impor- 
tance before the people of the United States in ref- 
erence to this war, and in comparison with which 
a war with Mexico and England would not bear 
one hundredth part the importance, is this: How 
was this war begun? Was it begun by the Con- 
gress ofthe United States—the constitutional depos- 
tory of the war-making power? Or was it begun 
by the Executive, usurping this power? Sir, I 
appeal to you, and I appeal to every gentleman 
here, if it is not the duty of every man on this 
floor, Whig or Democrat, to march up to the in- 
vestigation of this question, and to examine and 
decide it in sober seriousness and truth. If this 
question is, by the truth of the case, to be decided 
in the affirmative, I ask if it is not of infinitely 
more importance to the present and future welfare 
of this country and to the liberties of this people, 
that we should rebuke and condemn, and agree to 
punish, the usurper of this power, than that we 
should vanquish Mexico a hundred times over ? 

Sir, there are different kinds of treason. There 
is treason to the Constitution of our country; there 
is treason to the liberty which we inherited from 
our fathers; there is treason in folding our arms 
and making ourselves the willing instruments, or 
even the unwilling instruments, of the violation of 
the sacred charter of our liberties, and the usurpation 
by the President of unconstitutional power. The 
man who raises his voice for the purpose of deter- 


his 
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ring others from such an investigation as this, under 


the cry that he is holding out ‘aid and comfort” 
to the enemy, is himself far more of a traitor than 
the man whom he condemns. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Kennepy] says that although the President 
is not a Hercules, he will put him in the arena to 
vindicate himself against all the opposition that has 
been made. Well, | have heard of the prowess of 
the present Chief Magistrate being sung from the 
same State, in which it was said that President Polk 
had planned and conducted the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey, and had de- 
served more credit for the brilliant success of our 
arma in them than even General Taylor himself. 
Here comes forward the gentleman from Indiana— 
and he was followed yesterday by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Jones]—and avows that he 
who, on this floor, or anywhere else, dares to ques- 
tion the immaculate phrity, the consummate wis- 
dom, and the self-sacrificing patriotism of the official 
acts of James K. Polk, in this matter of the Mexi= 
ean war, is guilty of moral treason. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, has it come to this? The gendeman 
from Indiana magnifies the prowess and the wis- 
dom of James K. Polk immeasurably. The ques- 
tion was asked by the gentleman from Indiana the 
other day, ** who is James K. Polk ?’’ 
the gentleman from Indiana, or the gentleman from 
Georgia, were to answer, you would have him rep- 
resented as some Alexander the Great, or Timour 
the Tartar—some character so elevated in mind 
and distinguished by patriotism and public service, 
that it was treason to question the infallibility of 
this President! Do gentlemen expect by such 
denunciations, to stifle the voice of free discussion 
inthis Hall? Ifso, they will find themselves grossly 
mistaken, 

Sir, this nation now presents a most extraordi- 
nary spectaele. Every man—Whig or Democrat 
—will concede that the war-making power is vested 
by the Constitution in the Congress of the United 
States. The grave charge of the Whig party—a 
charge which ts believed by a majority of the peo- 
ple of this nation, and by a majority of the people 
who are engaged in battling for their country, too 
—is, that the President of the United States began 
this war. That is the charge. Why, at the last 
session of Congress, | introduced a resolution ask- 
ing the President to communicate to the House 
the transactions in connexion with this war that 
were then taking place on the Rio Grande, and 
his friends, the Democrats on this floor, voted 
down this resolution, and stifled all inquiry. By 
the public prints we are informed that a regiment 


of armed emigrants is about to be enlisted, to go | 


into service on a distant theatre. A resolution is 
introduced (at the last session of Congress) to 
make an inquiry as to the object of raising this 
body of men; whether they are raised as soldiers 
or armed emigrants; and to what country they are 
destined; and the friends of the President come 
forward, stifle this inquiry, and vote down this 
resolution. Well, at the present session of Con- 
gress, a resolution is offered, asking the President 
of the United States, to what purpose and to what 
extent are you prosecuting this war? Is it for the 
purpose of conquest? To what extent of conquest 
are you driving this war? These are questions 
which this House has a right to propound, and to 


which they have a right to an answer from the | 


President. Yet his friends come forward and vote 
down this inquiry also. Now, the President of 
the United States is the commander-in-chief of our 
armies. The gentleman from South Carolina 
stated his functions and his duties with great pre- 
cision and force; and the true position which he 
stated with so much clearness, leads inevitably to 
a condemnation of the course of the President 
himself, and of his deputies acting in California 
and Mexico, and condemns the course of the ¢en- 
tleman himself, I think, and of his friends on this 
floor. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has no power that does not spring out of 
the Constitution as commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States; he has no power for 
the warrant of which he is not to throw himself 
back upon the Constitution. No military officer 
or naval officer of the United States of America 
has any power, or can exercise any functions, in 
the performance of his duties, but what is to be 
derived from this original source of all power—the 
Constitution of the United States. We do net 


Why, if 


give an indefinite extension of power to the Presi- || here and ask members of Congress 


dent; we define his power, and we define it within 
the limits of a few general principles; and for the 
execution of this power, so much Of national law 
as is necessary to enable him to execute the fune- 
tions of his office is adopted by the Constitution, 
and no more. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, the President of the 


United States, in waging this war, as our com- | 


mander-in-chief—what character of office does he 
fill, and what character of functions is he to exer- 
cise? Exclusively military. And the power of 
sovereignty which is to be exercised by the victo- 
rious nation over conquered territory is not to be 
exercised by the conqueror who gains the victory 
at all, but by the Legislature—the representatives 
of the sovereignty of the people—and which is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to wage war and make 


conquests, and to be exercised by nobody else. | 


But on an another occasion I will explain my 
views more at large on this point. 

The main question here (and which the Presi- 
dent has kept out of view entirely in his message) 
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Dec. 22. 


=e , to preserve the 
courtesy of official relations with him? 

But let us examine this matter for a moment 
The President during the last year was endeayo, 
ing to negotiate a treaty with the Governmen; of 


| Mexico under the Presidency of Paredes, Pa. 


redes was then in power: he represented the Goy. 
ernment of Mexico, and the President recognised 


him as such by sending an ambassador of peace to 


him, endeavoring to negotiate that treaty. Noy, 
Mr. Chairman, what then took place? At the time 


| that James K. Polk, the President of the Uniteg 


States, was perro. amity and friendship wit}, 
Mexico, and endeavoring to induce that Gover). 


_ment to negotiations, he was holding confidentiaj 


communications with a conspirator who was ey. 


| deavoring to over throw that Government! Noy 
. ’ 


is this: For what was the present war commenced ? || 


And who began it? Now, I concede at the thresh- 


old that the United States have a long list of | 


grievances against Mexico. If Mexico had had 
a settled government, so as to have been responsi- 


if the President of the Umited States has personally 
evinced an inclination for such a work as this, | 


| protest in the name of my constituency against his 
‘compromising the honor of the Government of his 


country, and polluting the fair fame of the United 
States, by involving them in the infamy of a doy. 
ble-handed dealing like this. When before dia 
ever a President of the United States confess, and 


, confess to the world, in an official communication 


| to Congress, that at the time he was professing 


each other, I admit then that there were causes for || 


war which would have been sufficient for Congress, 
the legitimate war-making power, to have declared 
war against Mexico. But was the President of the 
United States of that opinion? If he was of that 


opinion, had he the power to declare this war and | 


draw the sword himself? Or had he only the 
power to lay our wrongs before Congress, and 
recommend them as the basis of a declaration of 
war? At the last session of Congress the Presi- 
dent of the United States expressly, after advert- 
ing to these causes and enumerating them in part, 
stated that, as he had sent a mission to Mexico to 


treat for peace, during the rt of that mission |! 


he refrained from making a declaration of war 
against Mexico, as he would have done under a 
different state of the case. 


That was the position | 


of the President of the United States at the begin- || 


ning of the last session of Congress. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, here is the admission of the President 
himself, that the wrongs which he now not only 
enumerates, but exaggerates, were insufficient, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, to authorize him 


to recommend to Congress a declaration of war. | 


If they were sufficient, (which he at this time 


seems to think,) and he failed and omitted to re- | 


commend to Congress a declaration of war at that 
time, for their redress, he was guilty of dereliction 
of duty; and his judgment then was, and he an- 
nounced it solemnly to Congress and the nation, 


that under the state of the case, as it then existed, | 


he did not deem it sufficient cause for war. 
now, how did the war begin? 
by Congress. 
that can be submitted to human legislation, the 


question of war and peace, which the sages who | 


framed the Constitution vested in Congress, and 
in Congress alone—was not submitted by the 


President of the United States to them, the proper | 


tribunal thus established by the Constitution. On 
the 9th and 10th of May last, without the declara- 


tion of Congress—without the avowal of the war- | 


making power that such a state of relations should 
exist between Mexico and this country—the war 
commenced. The material question now is, how 


did the war commence? and who commenced it? | 


And I ask the attention of the committee a few 
minutes to this question. 


The President says in his message to Congress | 


at the commencement of the present session: 


‘But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she | 


has waged, upon the ground that our army occupied the in- 
termediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in fact an inde- 
pendent State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately 
persevered in; and her avowed purpose in commencing a 
war with the United States, was to reconquer Texas and to 
restore Mexican authority over the whole territory—not to 
the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, [ question the truth of 


that proposition; I did question it at the last ses- || 
sion; many people do; and further, the President | 


sends to us a message denouncing us in terms as 


traitors! When the President of the United States || 


holds that language to free Representatives in Con- 
gress, what right has he or his friends to come 


Well, | 
It was not begun | 
That question—one of the greatest | 





for their return to their own country! 


| adherence to our enemies? 


| friendship to a Power we were then at peace with, 
ble, as nations usually are by international law to | 


that at that time he was endeavoring to get their 
President, by all manner of means, by persuasion, 
by coercion, to enter into the negotiation of 
treaty,—when did the President of the United States 
say that at the same time he was leagued with a 
conspirator to overthrow that Government to which 
he was thus professing friendship? And what 
sort of an ally was he choosing? Santa Ana, one 
of the bloodiest and most perfidious monsters of 
the age—the author of that long, dark catalogue 
of wrongs which the President recites against 
Mexico; the monster who perpetrated the out- 
rages in Texas at the Alamo, and in other bloody 
and barbarous conflicts? The President of the 
United States enters into a league with him—a se- 
cret league with him, for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing a friendly Government; and he. comes forth 
now before Congress and the nation and admits 
that such were the relations with himself and 
Santa Ana—that at the time he was holding out 
the olive-branch to Paredes, he had his dark emis 
saries hovering around Havana, stealthily confer- 
ring with the captive of Havana, and concocting 
treason with him against te Government of his 
country! The President admits this, Mr. Chair- 
man, and asks the Congress of the United States 
to lend its sanction to this dark transaction ! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one word on this ae 
of treason. ‘** Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 
What is treason against the United States ? 

[Mr. D. read from the Constitution: ‘ Treason 
‘against the United States shall consist oo in 
‘ waging war against them, or in adhering to their 
‘enemies, giving them aid and comfort,” and from 
some judicial exposition of this article.] 

Mr. TIBBATTS here interposed to put a ques- 
tion to his colleague; but 

Mr. DAVIS declined to give way, on account 
of the shortness of the hour. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. D.,) the 


| President of the United States has told us he gave 


orders to Commodore Conner, and to our other 
naval commanders, to allow Santa Ana a free 
transit from Havana to Mexico. What is trea- 
son? Itis an adherence to our enemies. What is 
It is sending them men 
and money. Commodore Conner was in coni- 
mand of this squadron: suppose that without in- 
structions from the President of the United States 
he had admitted Santa Ana and his fleet to have 
passed into Mexico. By the law of nations, every 
citizen of the country with whom we are at war 
is an enemy to every citizen of our country. 
Here, then, are Santa Ana and Almonte, the ablest 
men of all the Mexican republic, banished from 
its bounds, and by it the people of Mexico de- 
prived of their skill, their courage, their genius In 
war—that confidence that could unite them in for- 
midable combination against the United States— 
and behold the President of the United States, 
while we are engaged in war with Mexico, in se- 
cret league with them, and holding out facilities 
Suppose 
Commodore Conner, without instruction frem the 
President of the United States, had admitted these 
men—suppose the gallant Morris, who fell by 4 


~ i @ ae a 


tines mn oa 


1834. 


sound received | 
pereee them—I ask my learned friend before me, 


Mr. Doverass,] Lask every gentleman here, if he || 


would not have committed an act of treason; and 
if he would not have justly been subject to the 
infliction of death, the punishment to that crime? 
Who can controvert it? ; ; 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what immunity against 
the penalty of treason has James K. Polk more 
than Commodore Conner or any other man? 1 
him, Mr. Chairman: he has committed 


arraign s E — 
Arraign him, try him in 


that crime to the letter. 


one of the courts of the United States, and the | 


only plea by which he can attempt a defence is by 
stultifying himself and declaring he did not com- 
wrehend the nature of the deed he was doing! I 
call upon James K. Polk—I call upon his friends 
nere, and I defy them—I defy the ingenuity of 


man, on the acts to which I have adverted, to shield | 


him, if he were on trial before the tribunals of this 
country, from the crime of treason, according to 
the common-law definition, except it be on the 
cround of stultifying himself by contending that 
1e was not conscious of what he was doing. 


makes the imputation of treason against Congress 


his proceedings ! 


3ut, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. I do not 


charge the President of the United States with a | 


“‘Jie’’—with falsehood; but I say that in this pa- 


per there is a tissue of grosser misrepresentations | 


than are contained in any paper that has ever be- 
fore emanated from a public functionary of this 
Government. If he did not purpose falsehood and 
misrepresentation in drawing up this paper, he 
shows himself guilty of a grossness of ignorance 


which utterly disqualifies him for the office he fills | 


aud for the discharge of his duties to the American 
people. Well, I will proceed rapidly to notice 
some of these things in their order. He says: 

“In the month of May, 1836, Santa Ana acknowledged, 
by atreaty with the Texan authorities, in the most solemn 
form, ‘the full, entire, and perfect independence of the 
republic of Texas.’ 

Now, what is the idea here conveyed to the 
American people? That a treaty, a national com- 


pact between the sovereign powers of two coun- | 


tries, was made between Texas and the Mexican 
Government, and by it that the Mexican Govern- 
ment aiuto the independence of Texas. 
Now, Mr. Chairmarm® the President knows this is 
nottrue. Why,Santa Ana was a prisoner of war, 
and had no authority to make a treaty to have the 
least binding effect on Mexiog. 

Second. “ Before the annexation of Texas to the United 
States was consummated, Mexico herself, by a formal act of 
her Government, had acknowledged the independence of 
Texas as a nation.” 

I will not say this declaration is a ‘‘lie;”’ I will 
not say it is a falsehood; but I will say it is not 
true; and I will say that any man occupying Mr. 
Polk’s position, and having the documents which 
are in the State Department at his command, could 
have learned better. Here is the truth of the case. 
{Mr. D. glanced at the propositions which passed 
between ‘Texas and Mexico for a recognition by 
the latter of the independence of the former, but 
was not heard so as to be reported.} 

Third. * Texas, as ceded to the United States by France, 
in 1803, has been always claimed as extending west to the 
Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo.” 

Now, * Texas’’ never was ceded by France to 
the United States. Louisiana was; but that is a 
different matter. Why should this phraseology 
be used, unless to convey the impression to the 
American people that the identical province of 
Texas, the boundary of which its representa- 
ves claim to be the Rio Grande from its mouth 
. its source, was ceded by France to the United 
States ! 


Fourth. “The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the 
Florida treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now elaimed 
by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande.”’ 

That is not true. What country does Texas 
now claim? The entire country east of the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth on the sea to its source in 
the mountains. Neither France nor the United 
States contended for any such extent of Texas. 
They claimed that Texas extended to the lower Rio 
Grande; that it rurup that stream to New Mexico, 


and then with the eastern boundary of New Mex- | 
But never did || 
France or the United States assume the absurd | 


ico along towards the northwest. 


| this as late as 1839. 
and members of Congress who dare to look into || 


| Nueces. 


'and up to 1835. “d th 
| Texas should be admitted into the republic with 


| mouth to its source. 
| falsehood; but I say it manifests a degree of ig- | 
/norance—gross, palpable ignorance—that shows 
'the man guilty of it to be utterly incompetent to 
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in the attack on Tabasco, had ad- || position that Texas ever possessed or commanded 


any portion of New Mexico at all. 

Fifth. “ The republic of Texas always claimed this river 
as her western boundary; and in her treaty made with Santa 
Ana in May, 1836, he recognised it as such.” 

Santa Ana made no such recognition. Look at | 
the article of the treaty itself. It merely recited 
that the Mexican army should withdraw from 
Texas and cross the Rio Grande. And to refute 
the assertion as to the uniform claim of Texas to 
the Rio Grande, Mr. D. referred to the fact that 
Texas became one of the Mexican States under the 
constitution of 1824; when, not having population 
sufficient for the organization of a distinet State 
government, she united with Coahuila in one gov- 
ernment—Coahuila on the north, and ‘Tamaulipas 
on the lower Rio Grande extending to the Nue- 
ces, Tamaulipas including Corpus Christi at the 
time. ‘Texas (he said) was a State of the Federe] 
republic of Mexico, with her western boundary on 
the Nueces, and not one foot west of it; and after 


| Texas went off from the republic of Mexico she 
| entered into a treaty with the republic of the Rio 
And || 


yet, after the guilt of such conduct as this, he || 


Grande, and aided Canales, its head, in maintain- 
ing the claims of that republic to the Nueces; and 
He also referred to the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Donelson, our chargé to 
Mexico, and Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, in 


| which Mr. D. informed the latter in 1845, during 


the progress of the negotiation for annexation, that 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila and New Mexico, extended 
across the Rio Grande, and that Tamaulipas and 
Coahuila extended to the western bank of the 
Nueces. That was the information in the archives 
of the State Department, furnished by our own 
chargé to Texas, so that Mr. Polk was in posses- 
sion of it. 
dut 1 will go on to the next point: 


* This was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress 
of the 29th December, 1845, was adinitted as one of the 
States of our Union.” 

Why, then, did our resolutions say that ** Texas 
yroper”’ shall be annexed to the United States? 

Nhy did they reserve all questions of Texan 
boundary for the decision of our Government? 
The very words and phraseology of the resolu- 
tions themselves contradict this position taken in 
Mr. Polk’s message. 

** But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she 
has waged upon the ground that our army occupied the 
intermediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in faet 
an independent state, but a rebellious provinee, was obsti- 
nately persevered in; and her avowed purpose in com- 
mencing a war with the United States was to reconquer 
Texas, and to restore Mexican authority over the whole 
territory, not to the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” 


These two positions in the message contain the 
pith in this controversy—that Texas extended to 
the Rio Grande—and that Mexico commenced the 
war. 

After the discussion which has already taken 
place on that point, no candid man, with any ref- 
erence to facts, in my humble judgment, can at- 
tempt to maintain the position that Texas extended 
to the Rio Grande. Why, we ceded Texas to 
Spain in 1819: had not Spain then the right to 
make the political organization of Texas, and with 
such boundaries as she pleased? She did; and 
made Texas the province east of the Nueces, and 
Tamaulipas and Coahuila provinces west of the 
In this form these States remained du- 
ing the existence of the Mexican confederation, 
In 1835, it was stipulated that 


her proper boundaries and name as soon as she 
had the proper population. She declared herself 
independent, with her boundary to the Nueces; she 


| maintained it to the Nueces, and no farther; and, 


in 1839, entered into a league, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the republic of the Rio Grande: that 
republic extended up to the Nueces; yet the Presi- 
dent tells us that the Texas which we annexed— 


| the Texas always contended for by France, the 


United States, and Texas herself—is the Texas 


| which is now attempted to be extended along on 


the eastern margin of the Rio Grande, from its 
Now, I will not say this is 


have charge of the concerns of this great nation. 
[Mr. D. also read extracts (which we regret we 


are unable to obtain, but the oe of which | 


will be gathered from the succeeging portion of 


. 
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Mr. D.’s remarks) from communications of Mr. 
Allen, Secretary of State pro tem. of Texas in 1845; 
of Mr. Donelson, our Mexican chargé; and of 
Mr. Buchanan, our Seeretary of State, all bear- 
ing on this question of boundary, and going to 
show, as he contended, the absence of any claim, 
even on the part of Teyas, at that time to a west- 
ern boundary beyond the Nueces. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, (he continued,) here is the 
question itself—the point and the pith of it made 
by Texas herself to our Government during the 
pending of this negotiation in June, 1845, and be- 
fore the terms offered by our resolutions were ac- 
cepted by the Government of Texas. They ask 
of our Government to defend Texas to the Rie 
Grande; our Government refuse to do so, express- 


ly on the ground that the country has always been 
in the oceupaney of Mexico and never in the pos- 
session of ‘Texas; that the resolutions had left it an 
open question to be decided, and that our Govern- 
ment would not fight for what the Government of 
Texas refused to fight. 

Here are the archives—documents in the State 
Department, conclusively proving this question; 
and in opposition to this testimony the President 
of the United States comes forward and tells Con- 
gress, upon this occasion, that the Rio Grande is 
the boundary of Texas, and that Mexico made 
war upon us by marching her arms to a post where 
her authority had ever ruled, and of which she has 
ever been in possession since the settlement of the 
country! Sir, there is no getting out of it. Why, 
sir, Mr. Polk tells us that General Taylor took 
post in July, 1845, at Corpus Christi. Was not 
that sufficient for defence against any invasion the 
Mexicans might attempt? 

Now, Mr. Donelson tells our Government that 
Corpus Christi was the extremest western point of 
Texas—that she had no settlement beyond it. Ee 
tells our Government that the whole valley of the 
Rio Grande is peopled by the Mexicans, subject 
to her authority and her law, and that Texas 
never had been in possession of it. The question 
was then made by the Government of Texas to 
our Government, whether we would make war for 
this country; and our Government decided it 
would not do so, because it was not authorized by 
the terms of annexation itself. 

Sull Mr. Polk says, Mexico made war, not for 
the disputed territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, but for all Texas. 
this position, 


Let us examine 
General Taylor took post at Cor 
uus Christi, the extreme western point of Texas 
in July, 1845; he removed on the Ilth March, 
1846—seven months after. Now, if it was the 
purpose of Mexico to make war for all of ‘Texas, 
would she not have made some demonstration to- 
wards this war. Let us see whether she did: on 
the contrary, she expressly said she would not 
make war against this occupancy. IT know she 
protested against annexation; and her Minister 
said he regarded it casus belli. When annexation 
took place, it was her right to treat us as belliger- 
ants or not. She elected not to treat us as belliver- 
ants, but to recognise relations of peace between 
us. 

The hour here expired, and Mr. D. was abrupt- 
ly broken off in his remarks. 
~ Mr. GORDON obtained the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose and reported, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United 
States: 


39 


~~, 


Wasuineton, Dec. 
To the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

In compliance with the request contained in the 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
15th instant, I communicate herewith the reports 
from tne Secretary of War and the Secretary of 


1846. 


| the Navy, with the documents which accompany 


them. 
These documents contain all the ** orders or in- 


| ‘structions to any military, naval, or other officer 


‘of the Government, in relation to the establish- 


| ‘ment or organization of civil government in any 


‘ portion of the territory of Mexico which has or 
‘might be taken possession of by the army or 
| * navy of the United States.”’ 


| These orders and instructions were given to 


| regulate the exercise of the rights of the belliger- 
ants engaged in actual war over such portions of 


| the territory of our enemy as, by military eon- 
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quest, might ** be taken possession of,’’ and be 


nieed by the laws of nations. This ‘was all the 
authority which could be de lewated to our military 
and naval commanders, and its exercise was indis- 
pensable to the secure oceupation and possession 
of territory of the enemy which might be con- 
quered. The reculations authorized were tem- 
porary and depe ndant on the rights acquired by 
conquest. ‘They were authorized as_ belligerant 
rizhts, and were to be carried into effect by mili- 
tary or naval officers. They were but the ameli- 
oration of martial law, which modern civilization 
requires, and were due as well to the sec urity of 
the conquest as to the mhabitants of the conquered 
tert itory. 

‘The documents communicated also contain the 
reports of several highly meritorious officers of 
our army and navy, who have conquered and 
taken possession of portions of the enemy’s terri- 
tory. 

Among the documents accompanying the report 
of the hecretary of War, will be found a * form 
of government,’ “ established and organized”? by 
the military commander who conquered and occu- 
ned, with his forces, the territory of New Mexico, 
Phis documen, was received at the War Depart- 
ment in the Jatter part of the last month, and, as 
will be pereeived by the report of the Secretary of 
War, was not, for the reasons stated by that officer, 
brought to my notice until after my annual message 
of the 8th instant was communicated to Congress. 
It is declared on its face to bea * temporary gov- 
ernment of the said territory ;”’ but there are por- 
tions of it which purport to * establish and orga- 
nize’? a permanent territorial government of the 
United States over the territory, and to impart to 
its inhabitants political rights which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed 
permanently only by citizens of the United States, 
These have not been ** approved and recognised”? 
by me. Such organized regulations as have been 
established in any of the conquered territories, for 
the security of our conquests, for the preservation 
of order, for the protection of the rights of the 
inhabitants, and for depriving the enemy of the 
advantages of these territories while the military 
possession of them by the forces of the United 
States continues, will be recognised and approved. 

It will be apparent from the reports of the officers 
who have been required by the success which has 
crowned their arms to exercise the powers of tem- 
porary government over the conquered territories, 
that, if any excess of power has been exercised, 
the departure has been the offspring of a patriotic 
desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges and 
immunities so cherished by the people of our own 
country, and which they believe calculated to im- 
prove their condition and promote their prosperity. 
Any such excess has resulted in no practical inju- 
ry, but can and will be early corrected in a manner 
to alienate as little as possible the good feelings of 
the inhabitants of the conquered territory. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

The message and accompanying documents were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

The Elouse then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred, under the rule: 





By Mr. CONSTABLE: The petition of John Spear Smith, 
representative of the late General Samuel Smith, of the city 
of Baltimore, asking indemnity for French spoliations prior 
to 1800 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The petition of A. A. Lincoln and 
many other founders of metal, for a provision to protect 
their patterns, 

By Mr. JAS. B. HUNT: Memorial of Benjamin Loomis 
for an invalid pension. Also, memorial of John Sample for 
claims for services in the last war 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: Two petitions of the citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage of a law to guard 
against steamboat explosions. Also, five petitions of the 
citizens of Louisiana of the same import. Also, a memorial 
of the citizens of the States of Ohio and Kentucky, praying 
for an appropriation of one’ million of dollars annually for 
the improvement of the western rivers. Also, documents 
relating to the improvement of the harbor at Cincinnati. 

By Mr. PRESTON KING: The petition of Elisha Deni- 
son, administrator of Felix Garpenter Ellis, for a law to 
authorize the payment of the pension of said Ellis due in his 
lifetime. 
tion and papers of Ira Baldwin. 

By Mr. KAUFMAN: The memorial of James W. Sim- 
mons, of Houston, Texas, in behalf of B. Louisa Simmons, 


H 
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Also, to refer from the files of the Clerk the peti- | 





pea ; nia 
|| his wife, heir of the late William Brodfoot, merchant of || 
eceupied by our armed forces—trights necessarily | 
resulting from a state of war, and clearly reecog- || 


Charleston, South Carolina, praying for relief for spoliations 
committed by the French prior to 1800, 

By Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina: A petition of many 
citizens of Darlington, South Carolina, for a post route and 
post office. 

ty Mr. CARROLL: The petition of Charles Shepard and 
others, in favor of granting interest or commutation pay to 
Major Moses Van Cowper. | 

By Mr. LAWRENCE? A petition from masters and 
owners of steamboats and other vessels navigating the 
North river, fora light house on Theller’s Point, Westches- 
ter county, New York. 

By Mr. SEAMAN: The petition of John R. Townsend 
and C. Belton and others, for indemnity for spoliations com- 
mitted by the French prior to the year 1800. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Alexander D. Peck, 
praying for confirmation of a tract of land in the parish of 
Morehouse, Louisiana. 

By Mr. SEABORN JONES: A petition of the citizens of 
Lanier, Macon county, Georgia, praying for the establish- 
ment of a mail route. 

By Mr. BELL: The petition of Fielding Pratt, praying a 


pension on account of injuries received in the service of the 1| 


United States during the late war with Great Britain. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Mott Wilkinson for an | 
increase of pension. . 

By Mr. GORDON: The petition of Sally Gregory for a 
pension. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
members of the Faculty of Williams College, that the priv- 
ilege hitherto enjoyed by public institutions of importing 
books and philosophical instruments free of duty may be 
restored, 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Eliz. H. Thatcher, | 
of Saco, Maine, praying the passage of a bill of indemnity | 
for French spoliations prior to 1809, j 


By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut: The petition of || 


Nathaniel Gilbert, executor of the estate of George Gilbert, 


praying compensation for losses sustained by spoliations by || 


the French prior to 1800. Also, the petition of John Dun- 
ham, an heir of the estate of Daniel Dunham, and Patrick | 
Fanning, an heir to the estate of John Thurston, praying 
compensation for losses sustained by spoliations by the 
French prior to 1800. 

ty Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of R. 'T’. J. Wilson, 
praying indemnity for Preneh spoliations prior to 1800. Also, 
the petition of N. Wattles, on the same subject. Also, the 
petition ofthe heirs of Lieutenant Apollos Couper, an officer | 
of the Revolution. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of the heirs of Lieu- 
tenant John Wallace, deceased, asking commutation pay 
for revolutionary services. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland: The memorial of Mrs. 
Nancy Denow, for military bounty land, on account of the 
services of Francis Popham, in the war of the Revolution. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of the administrator 
of the estate of George Brent, deceased, praying for commu- 
tation pay and pension due said estate. 

By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition of Chester Par- 
rish, for arrears of pension. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial and accompanying 
documents of John R. Edie and sister, sole representatives 
of Lieutenant John Edie, an officer of the war of the Revo- 
Iution, for the one year’s pay and interest under the resolu- 
tion of Congress of November 24, 1778, Also, the memorial 
and accompanying documents of the heirs of Captain Barnet 
FBichelberger, of Colonel Hartley’s regiment, for arrearages 
of pay and interest due under resolution of Congress of No- | 
vember 24, 1778. and also for bounty land. 

By Mr. R. SMITH: The papers of Uriah Brown, relating | 
to his invention ofa fire-ship. Also, the petition and papers 
of Lucy O’Bryon. 


} 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 23, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. DIX presented the petition of ship-owners 


and merchants of the city of New York, praying || 


an amendment of the law authorizing legal pro- 
ceedings for the collection of seamen’s wages; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of 
Cornelius P. Van Ness, praying the payment of 
his proportion of a forfeiture incurred by the ille- 
gal importation of certain goods into the district of 
Vermont, while he was collector for that district; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition of citizens 
of Mercer county, Missouri, praying the estab- 
lishment of a mail route from Tully to St. Joseph, 


| in that State; which was referred to the Commit- 
| tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. ARCHER presented the memorial of Jo- 
siah Colston, praying that the accounting officers 
of the treasury may be directed to allow certain 
items suspended by them in the settlement of his 


accounts as a purser in the navy: which was re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Several petitions on the files of the Senate were, 
on leate being asked and obtained, withdrawn and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
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be instructed to make inquiry into the suitable 
| of iron as a material of construction for yesse 
war. 

Resolved further, That the same committee hp 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding for the construction and repairs of al! ves. 
sels required for the use of the navy of the United 
States by contract. 

Mr. DICKINSON (on leave) introduced a }\j)) 
in relation to the district courts of the United State 
in the State of New York; which was read twice 
| and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ’ 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
organize a Territorial government in the Oregon 
territory, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judi. 
clary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, reported a bill to provide for comple. 
ting the Cumberland road in, and ceding the same 
to, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri; which was read, and passed to the second 
| reading. 
| Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 

Lands, to whom was referred the bill declaring 

the assent of Congress to certain States to impose 

a tax upon all lands hereafter sold by the United 

States therein, from and after the day of such sale, 
| reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill to create the 
office of surveyor general of public lands in the 
territory of Oregon, and to grant donation rights 
to settlers therein, and for other purposes, reported 
| the same with amendments. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
| to whom the subject was referred, reported a bill to 
| repeal the act of 2d March, 1837, entitled ** An act 

concerning pilots;*’ which was read and passed to 
| the second reading. 

Mr. YULEE (on leave) introduced a bill for the 
relief of l’ernando Fillany; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the 

legal representatives of John Rice Jones, deceased; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 

Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Keene; which was Mad, and passed to the 
| second reading. 

Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Lieutenant Crocker Sampson, deceased; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Thomas 
Douglass, late United States attorney for East 
Florida; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 
| Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee gn the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of Richard S. 
Coxe; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of Julius Eldred, Elisha 
| Eldred, and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and 
| services in removing the copper rock from Lake 

Superior, reported the same without amendment. 


| MAP OF FLORIDA. 
Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on 
| Printing, to whom was referred the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Yuter, on the 17th instant, for en- 
graving a map of Florida, reported in favor of the 
| engraving thereof. 
he question being on the adoption of the re- 
|| port— 
i Mr. BENTON inquired on what scale it was 
|| designed to print this map. Unless the scale of 
| inches to the mile were first determined, the ex- 
| pense of such a work might be enormous. The 
— as prepared, was evidently on too large a 
acale to be printed; the Senate had therefore better 
fix the scale preliminarily. 

Mr. ATHERTON had supposed that the ques- 
tion of engraving, the scale and the price, would 
come under the supervision of the Committee on 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and that 


| 


|| the only question for the committee of which he 
|| was chairman, was as to the propriety of printin 
‘| at all any map or memorial that might be referre 
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pane. 


to them. Such was the impression he had received ch : 
from the chairman of the Committee on the Con- | the chairman of the Committce on Contingent f.x- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. penses. By the rule of the Senate, a map being 
Mr. YULEE said, if that were SO, he had no | ordered to be printed would be passed to the Com- 
objection to have it referred to the Committee on | mittee on Contingent Expenses, who would pre- 
Contingent Expenses to regulate the scale. scribe the cost. That objection, then, was dis- 
posed of. He agreed with the Senator from Ken- 


Mr. ATHERTON moved that it be referred to 
tucky that they ought not to prepare maps for the 
State of Kentucky or any other State, for the use 


the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. NILES said, since the rule adopted at the | 
Jast session, When there was any engraving to be || of the State; but the map which was then proposed 
done the Committee on Contingent Expenses was | to be printed was one of an entirely different char- 
always consulted. The only question now was, | acter—resting upon altogether different grounds. 
whether the Senate would order the publication The proposal was not to furnish a map to the 
of this map. ; State of Florida, but to give the public the use 
Mr. PHELPS, before voting, desired to know || and benefit of appropriations and surveys hereto- 
if the committee had ascertained the probable cost || fore made for the exploration of the pul lic lands. 
of printing this map. ; ee That was all he asked. He had a letter from the 
Mr. ATHERTON replied that if it were printed || chief of the bureau, which would « xplain how this 
on the scale on which it was drawn, it would cost || map had been prepared. 
about S600. i 
Mr. WESTCOTT thought the map should be 
published. It contained the results of all the sur- | 
veys made for the benefit of the land office up to 
the present date; it contained a consolidation or 
the information obtained by all the topographical 


in preparation, during which surveys had been 
made at the expense of the Government. This 
map, therefore, could not be published in any other 
way than by the order of Congress, for it belonged 
to the Government; and by the expenditure of 
( $400 or $500, or perhaps less, they would make 
surveys; it contained, also, the results of the coast || that useful for which from $20,000 to 430,000 had 
surveys, and was not a map designed for the ex- || been expended, which would be fruitless without 
clusive benefit of the State of Florida; but because || the publication. 
it comprehended the substance of the information The Secrerary, at the request of Mr. Yuter, 
derived from these various sources, would prove | read a letter from Captain Swift, of the topographi- 
highly valuable and useful to Congress. It was || cal engineers, an officer engaged in the cvast sur- 
the only correct map which had ever been prepared, || vey, explaining the manner in which the map had 
and embraced a large amount of information which || been prepared, &c. 
could not be obtained from any other source. Mr. YULEE continued. From this letter it 
Mr. CRITTENDEN was apprehensive they |} would be seen that this map was the result of the 
should establish a bad precedent, by ordering the || labor of the officers of the United States Govern- 
printing of this map. Order this, and why should | ment under appropriations made by Congress, 
they not print a map of the State of Kentucky, || and deemed necessary for the public service where 
with the additions of the latest statistics and the || they were expended. The surveys of the coast 
improvements of modern surveys; and, in short, a || would afford no particular local advantage to the 
map of every other State? They might go the || citizens of Florida; the advantage would be en- 
rounds of all, if they ordered the printing of one; || joyed alike by all; for the work was of a national 
and hence he thought they should hesitate a little || character.! Every one knew the dangers of the Flor- 
before they began this system of printing. || ida reefs and the Florida straits, of which there was 
Mr. WESTCOTT would give the gentleman || no map so accurate as this, which was made from 
from Kentucky a reason why the United States || the surveys of public officers at the public expense. 
would be benefited by the engraving of this map. || It was a map, therefore, which was of great im- 
The General Government owned five-sixths of the || portance to all the navigating interests, and to com- 
lands in k lorida, and hence the interests of the || merce in general. And in respect to the internal 
whole United States, and not a single State merely, surveys, their publication was important in ref- 
would be advanced by the publication of this map. | erence to the disposition of the public lands; they 
Florida had been but partially explored and sur- || were therefore properly taken exclusively by the 
veyed as yet, and this very map was necessary to || officers of the United States, whose labor would 
enable the land officers and engineers to complete || be useless and valueless, unless the map were pub- 
their surveys. The remarks of the honorable gen- || lished. It was evident that its publication was 
tleman from Kentucky were unjust, as this was || necessary to the public interest. A large tide of 
| immigration was setting into Florida, and the im- 


not a local, but a national , mag If in the State 
arge portion of public || migrants have now no means of knowing in what 


of Kentucky there was a 
lands owned by the United States || particular portions of the country to locate with 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. [assure the gentleman || the best advantage, under their circumstances. In 
we have not an acre. ; that respect, then, it was very important that this 
Mr. WESTCOTT. I think the gentleman may || publication should be made in reference to the 
congratulate himself that there is not; for it is an in- || public lands. 
cubus on a State where itis the case. And Lask the The Secretary, at the request of Mr. Yuree, 
Senator from Kentucky if it is just to us in Florida || read another letter which he had received, asking 
to compel us to make a map of the Jands of the || : 


a: e for a map of Florida. 

United States, for the benefit of the United States? Mr. PHELPS was not able yet to see any great 
But there was another point of view in which the || public benefit to be produced by the publication of 
publication of this map was important. The erec- || this map. True, there might ‘possibly be some- 


tion of important public works in Florida was in |) thing in this map which was an improvement upon 


contemplation, and there was not a solitary map I preceding editions of maps of Florida, which 
now extant, which would inform members of Con- || might justify its publication; but he was not able 
gress properly in regard to the proposed location || to see it. Being, therefore, still unsatisfied, he 
of those works. They ought to know where the | moved to lay the proposition on the table for the 
appropriations were expended. The map was of || present, that gentlemen might infor + themselves 
more practical importance to many of the individual || in the matter. 


States than to the State to which he (Mr. W.) had) ‘The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 
the honor of belonging. 1 


Mr. SIMMONS said there appeared to be some || MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
misapprehension about this matter. The commit-|| Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on 
tee was in favor of printing this map, because, as | Printing, reported back a memorial from the Socie- 
any one would see on looking at it, it was a pub- | 
lic matter. Vast labor had been expended upon || ures to terminate the existing war, with the re- 
it, in collecting materials for the work, and now | commendation that it be not printed. 

the committee simply proposed to print those ma-|| Mr. DAVIS expressed his surprise on hearing 





terials for their eee He supposed it had || that report. The memorial was very brief, and it || 


cost from $20,000 to $30,000 to collect the facts, || was entirely respectful in its character to every 
and for the topographical engineers to make their || department of this Government. It came froma 


surveys, and the committee thought it would be a || large body of persons called ‘ Friends””—the So- || 


wise economy to spend $500 or $600 to preserve || ciety of Friends of New England, who did not 
the result of labors which have cost so many thou- || come here as political partisans. They simply 
sands. He did not, however, suppose that Florida || state that they are opposed to war from religious 
would be particularly benefited by it. | principle, and being opposed to war, they had 

Mr. YULEE said the objection of the Senator '' thought it their duty to ask this Government in 


: ) 
from Missouri had been already disposed of by 


It had been many years | 


ty of Friends, of New England, in favor of meas- | 


|| day of 12th month, 1846. 
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respectful terms to bring the exis'ing war to a ter- 
mination. That was the substantial feature of this 
memorial. .He had received a private letter from 
an officer of the Association whence the memorial 
came, stating very modestly that last year Con- 
gress was kind enough to order a memorial sent 
on from that body, to be printed, and they honed 
the same course would now be pursued. That 
was all that wasasked. From the letter to which 
he had referred he learned that the number of per- 
sons present at the meeting which now memorial- 
, ized the Senate, was about nine hundred—it was 
a meeting, therefore, respectable in point of num- 
| bers. And what was it they asked? It was a very 
humble privilege to petition any body—it was a 
privilege that was seldom denied to any one; but 
when a body so large and respectable as this So- 
ciety of Friends of New England, memorialized 
the Senate in terms most respectful, and prompted 
by religious principles alone, were they ashamed 
to publish such a memorial to the world?) Was it 
asking too much that such an expression of opin 
ion, made under such circumstances, should be 
made public? Fle repeated that he felt somewhat 
surprised at the decision of the committee on this 
question. It was ee rtainly not a matter of great 
magnitude, except that it was the expression of 
opinion of a large body of persons of whom he 
would take the liberty to say—and it would be 
sanctioned by the judgment of every gentleman on 
that floor—that a people more orderly and more 
obedient to the laws of the Jand, does not exist, 
than that class called ** Friends.’? When had any 
one known any disorder or irregular proceeding 
to issue from that class of persons? When they 
approached the Senate, they did so on a matter of 
principle. They came to let the Senate know 
what their religious views and principles were; but 
the committee thought it was not worth while to 
give them to the public. What was there objec- 
tionable in them? He moved that the paper be 
printed. 
Mr. SIMMONS was very sorry to hear that re- 
portcome from the committee. He was surprised, 
| too, as doubtless was the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Davis,] having understood that the 
| committee was equally divided on the question of 
the printing of the memorial. It was thought 
better to make a rule not to print any memorials; 
in this case, however, he thought it was not of 
any very great importance, though he had been 
led to believe, as memorials of this description 
were printed last year, that it would be done again. 
He thought these petitioners, whose memorial 
seemed to be couched in very respectful terms, 
ought to be gratified in their wish to have their 
memorial printed. It was certainly a very cheap 
mode of affording gratification to a large and high- 
ly respectable body of people. He again express- 
ed his surprise at the conclusion to which the com- 
mittee had come in reference to this memorial. 
Mr. DAVIS changed the form of his motion, 
so that it should be a motion to strike out the word 
‘“not’’ from the report of the committee. Fle also 
called for the reading of the memorial, 

The Secretary read it accordingly, as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the representatives of the Yearly Meet 
ing of the Society of Friends for New England, respectfully 

showeth : 

That, as it is well known to be one of our distinguishing 
religious principles, in accordance, as we apprehend, with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the precepts of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that all wars and fightings are wrong, 
and forbidden to Christians, we, being now assembled on the 
general concerns of our Society, have had our attention 
solemnly turned to the existing war between this country and 
Mexico. 

And, under a belief that it is our religious duty, we do 
most respectfully entreat you to advise and adopt such meas 
ures as will put a speedy end to the existence of this war, 
with the multiplied evils and direful calamities attendant 
upon it. We very earnestly solicit you to direct your aiten- 
tion to the subject, and are persuaded that, by giving your 
favorable consideration to our petition, you will avert evils 
unspeakable, both from our country and from Mexico, and 
will for yourselves secure the blessing of Him who regardeth 
the cries of those who are ready to perish. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the representatives 
aforesaid. Held at New Bedford, Massachusetts, the second 
SAMUEL BOYCE, Clerk. 

Mr. ATHERTON regretted that the Senator 
| from Rhode Island should have received any un- 
| founded impression in any conversation with him. 
| He had certainly not intended to convey to the 
‘| Senator the idea that he favored the printing of 
'the memorial. The majority of the committee had 
'' directed him to make this report, and the Senator 
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had misunderstood him, if he had received any | 


other impression. 


Mr. SIMMONS asked the Senator from New | 


Hampshire if he had not said that sueh memorials | 


were printed last year? 


There was a memorial printed last year, but it was 
for the reason that another memorial from another 
body of “ Friends’? had been printed, and it was 
thought better to put them on the same ground, 
and hence the committee had reported in favor of 
printing that memorial; but when in the Senate 
some reason was asked for printing that memo- 
rial, he, as chairman of the committee, found it 
very difficult to assie¢n a satisfactory reason. With 
reference to the remarks of the Senator from Mas- 
suchusetis, [Mr. Davis,] he would observe that 
the committee had not arrived at its conelusion 
from any want of respect for the petitioners or the 
rights of the petitioners. They are a respectable 
hody of men undoubtedly. It had also been seen 
that the petition, which had been read in open 
Senate, was couched in respectful terms. This 
was the cose with petitions generally that came 
before the Senate; they were cenerally respectful 
in language, and came from respectable sources; 
but, as a general rule, petitions and memorials 
were not printed, except in extraordinary and 
special and it seemed to him and to the 
committee that there was nothing here to take this 
memorial out of the general rule. In nearly all 
cases If was unnecessary to print petitions, he- 
cause they were referred to a committee; and if 
the facts, statistics, and arguments, therein con- 
tained, were of sufficient importance, they were 
embodied in the report which the committee 
made thereon to the Senate. Was it, then, of im- 
portance to have this memorial printed, that it 
might be bound up with the Senate documents? for 
that would be the result, if no extra copies were 
ordered. These were some of the considerations 
which had influenced his mind; and it did seem to 
him that unless the Senate would adopt a rule to 
print all memorials and petitions, there was no 
reason why this should be ordered to be printed. 
It was treating the petitioners with no want of 
respect to bring them under the general rule appli- 
cable to such cases. 

Mr. CHALMERS said that the Senator from 
Rhode Island had not furnished him, as a member 
of the Committee on Printing, with any reason 
why this memorial should be made an exception 
to the rule which excludes petitions and memorials 
in general from being printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he was under the impres- 
sion that the committee was equally divided on 
the subject. 

Mr. CHALMERS was opposed to the printing 
of these memorials last session, and he was opposed 
to it now, for the reason that they only stated what 
was well known. It was well known to them all, 
that the petitioners were opposed to all war, strife, 
and fighting. It was wholly unnecessary, then, 
to print their memorial. He did not, however, 
in what he had said, wish it to be understood that 
he desired the establishment of a rule to prohibit 
the printing of memorials at all. He should re- 
serve to himself the right to judge of the propriety 
of printing as occasion arose. Nor was it from a 
want of respect to these petitioners that he should 
vote to refuse to concur in the motion to print 
their memorial. 

Mr. DAVIS did not think it would be well to 
yrint all memorials that might come there; but 
* did think this a sufficiently important matter. 
All the interests of the country were affected by 
it; and these petitioners, as a part of those inter- 
ested, came here with the expression of their 
views and wishes in regard to it; and when they 
expressed those views and wishes, in respectful 
terms, as they had done in this memorial, and 
asked that their opinions might be published to 
the world, it did seem to him unreasonable to re- 
fuse. He wished to add, and then he would have 
done with the subject, that, repeatedly since this 
session commenced, memorials had been printed. 
Fhe Journal would show this to be the fact respect- 
ing memorials that were probably not more im- 
portant than this. He should conclude by calling 
for the yeas and nays on his motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he felt inclined to vote 


CASCS, 


against this motion, not through any disrespect to | 


the petitioners, but because it might be considered 


ee 
| Circumstances 
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. . . * { 
as establishing a precedent for the printing of me- | 
morials of a trifling and unimportant character, | 
and which had little or nothing to do with the busi- | 


ness before Congress, but intended rather to ad- 


|| Vance certain arguments and opinions which the | 
Mr. ATHERTON replied that he had said so. 


Senate had nothing to do with. In regard to the 
present memorial, he would suggest, if it were in- | 
tended to print it by way of compliment or ex- | 
pression of consideration for the Society from 
which it emanated, there was a better mode of | 


testifying that consideration, and to which the || 


respectability of the petitioners entitled them on 
the part of Congress. They remonstrated against 
this war with Mexico on general grounds: that it 
was against the laws of God to make war; that all | 
fighting is contrary to the divine law. Let the | 


| petition, then, if it is intended to act upon it at 


all, be referred to the appropriate committee, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, or such committee 
as had the most knowledge on the subject, to make 
a respectful report on the subject, and try to satisfy 
them that the war with Mexico was justifiable, 
and that it was, in fact, the act of Mexico, and a 
defensive war on our part. He could see no pro- 
priety in printing the memorial unless they were 
determined to act upon it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he did not doubt at 
all the liberality of the Committee on Printing, or 
the necessity for a restriction and limitation in the 
matter of printing; but he thought there were some 
attending this memorial which 
should induce them to discriminate, and to deviate 
a little from the rule usually observed. This me- 


morial came froma very respectable and intelligent |; 


body of people. It related to a subject of general 
and public concern; and not only to a subject of 
national concern, but of spiritual, of religious con- 
cern. Cromwell suffered himself to be remonstra- 
ted with, not only privately, but publicly and 


onenly, in regard to war; and why should the |! 


Senate refuse to listen to a respectful remonstrance 


from a respectable body of Christians, even though || 
it might be attended with the consequence of in- || 


creasing the printed documents of the Senate, or | 
even of placing such remonstrance upon the Jour- 
nal of the Senate? He hoped this mark of con- 
sideration and respect would be paid to the peti- 
tioners. He would be loth to refuse them the 


indulgence of their dream of the universal peace of || 


nations. They desired to establish universal peace, 
and such desire, chimerical though it might be, 


marked at least a benevolence which entitled them || 
to respect, however little we had it in our power to || 
It was not this war || 


realize such anticipations. 
especially that they protested against; their prin- | 


ciples were opposed to all wars, to all fighting; not || 


| from calculations of worldly loss or advantage, but | 


| their opposition proceeded from a divine source. 


_and respectful prayer. 


It was the prayer which they made to every Gov- | 
ernment on earth, in respect to every war. Their | 
opposition was to war in general—to strife, and 
contention, and bloodshed among men. This it | 
was against which they now offered their peaceful 
He would say let their 
remonstrance be printed, though it cost as much as 
the celebrated map about which there had been so 
much discussion this morning. The reason why 
he perhaps felt a little more interest in this matter | 
than some other gentlemen did, was because, in a 
day or two, he intended to present a petition simi- 
lar in character, though coming from a somewhat | 
different source, and he intended to ask for its | 
printing. It was signed by some of his most re- | 
speetable constituents, and he might say some of 
the most respectable and intelligent persons within 
the whole United States. They asked for the 
establishment of some tribunal which should be 
charged with the settlement of national controver- 
sies without a resort to war. His apology for not 
presenting their petition when he had received it | 
at the close of the last session was, that he thought | 
it probable most of them were already on their way 
to the Rio Grande to partake in this war. Their | 
feelings were in favor of peace, for they believed 
it to be most agreeable to the God of humanity, 
but they hesitated not to arm themselves in their 
country’s cause. Such were the sentiments enter- 
tained by the good and illustrious Franklin. He 
believed it to be inhuman and illegal for nations to | 
go to war. Without being able to concur in all | 
their views on this subject, he would give these 
petitioners so far an evidence of his respect, as to 
print their memorial; and he hoped the Committee 
on printing would so far exercise their discrimina- | 
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tion as to make memorials of this description a) 
exception to their general rule for the limitation o, 
restriction on printing. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he hoped the Sen. 
ate would adhere to its rules in regard to all memo. 
rials of this nature. To depart from them wou|q 
be to give an undue importance to some memorials 
over others. By looking back to what had here. 
tofore been ‘done, he believed it would be foun 
that there had been no instance in which such q 
memorial had been presented to the Senate and had 
not been printed. Last year, while the country 
| was alarmed by the apprehension of a war, thi 





1 
| 
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|, Same class of citizens forwarded similar memorials 


from the States of New York, Vermont, and Mich. 
gan, and on that occasion he had made two distinct 
motions to print the memorials, and there was jot 
a solitary objection. He had then inquired wha; 
| was the usual course in regard to them, and wag 
told that it was to print them. Were they to re. 
_ fuse now to print them it would undoubiedly be 
looked upon as a mark of disrespect towards these 
people, who were regarded on all hands asa highly 
respectable body of men. There could be no pos- 
sible harm in printing the memorial; but to refuse 
to print would probably give offence to the petition- 
/ers. He hoped it would be printed. 
| Mr. SEVIER said it appeared to him to be a 
/matter of very trifling importance whether the 
memorial should be printed or not. To be sure, 
it was very respectful in its language, and came 
from a very respectable source, and it merely 
| prayed for that which he supposed everybody was 
anxious to see effected—the restoration of peace. 
If there were any who were opposed to peace he 
did not know where they were to be found. He 
was opposed to the printing, because if they began 
_the system of printing such documents, where 
| would it end? They would have to pay for print- 
ing an immense mass of matter, which would never 
| be read. The petitions referred to by his friend 
from Delaware were in regard to the anticipated 
war about Oregon. They were presented when 
there was no war, but the case was now entirely 
different. He would care little about the printing, 
| one way or the other, were it not that it would 
probably be but the entering wedge to the admis- 
| sion of an infinite amount of printing of the same 
kind. They would find their tables loaded daily 
with petitions of a similar character. He thought 
they had use for all the money they had in the 
treasury, and he was not disposed to divert from 
its legitimate uses some thousands of dollars, 
which he apprehended it would amount to before 
they got through, and apply it to the printing of a 
quantity of useless matter; giving no new light, 
| containing only what was known to all, desired 
by all. These petitioners did not stand alone in 
their desire for peace; all were desirous for a res- 
toration of peace, but they did not expect to ob- 
tain it by printing petitions. It would be gained 
only by fichting for it. 
Mr. SIMMONS said the Senator from Arkansas 


|| had referred to the former experience of the Senate 


| to justify the position he had taken; but the Sen- 
ator would recollect that last year the committee 
| selected the memorials coming from the Society of 
| Friends and printed them without printing the or- 
| dinary petitions. As to the objection of the Sen- 
ator, that a flood of other memorials would come 
in, experience proved exactly the reverse. ‘These 
memorialists very seldom troubled Congress. They 
were a people not only most desirous of peace, but 
| they were the most peaceable people in the world. 
| They themselves set the example of peace. The 
| Senator from Florida seemed to suppose that there 
| was a better mode of showing respect to the peti- 
| tioners than by complying with their request that 
| their memorial should he printed. It was certainly 
| a modest and simple request, and he was at a loss 
| to know how they could better testify their respect 
| for the memorialists than by complying with it. 

Mr. NILES said this was “the day of small 
_things.”’ First, they had a spirited debate respect- 
ing the printing of a map of Florida, and now they 
had an interesting debate in regard to the printing 
of this small memorial. This debate was certainly 


reporters would be careful to take it all down. 
He was sorry to see the Senate engaged in mat- 
ters like these at a time when the country was un- 


| very important to the country, and he hoped the 


|| fortunately engaged in a war. Their constituents 


| would certainly conclude that all was well—that 
| there was nothing to be done. And the yeas and 
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nays bad'even been demanded in this matter. — : 
would throw upon him the awful responsibility of 


voting upon it—of voting upon a question of print- || 
4 i He hardly knew how to act un- | 


; emorial! 
as ak a responsibility. He always iiked the 
Quakers, but he liked the fighting Quakers best. 
In the war of the Revolution, there was a distin- 
guished Quaker of the name of Greene; and in the 
war of 1812, one of the name of Brown, He was 
the friend of the Quakers; and he liked them also 
because they were the friends of peace, and because 
they never entered into political contests, or fa- 
yored party interests to further their own purposes. 
They elonged not to any party; they were not a 
war party in ume of peace, nor a peace party, poli- 
tically speaking, in time of war; they were always 
the same—always for peace. ‘They now asked to 
be heard. He was willing that they should be 
heard. He could see no very great objection to 
printing their memorial; and, notwithstanding the 
weighty responsibility of giving a vote upon so 
momentous a question, he had come to the conclu- 
sion to vote in favor of printing. 

The yeas and nays were then taken, and resulted 
thus: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Barrow, Berrien, John 


M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, | 


Evans, Greene, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson 
of Maryland, Manguii, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, 
Upham, and Woodbridge—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Houston, Lewis, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, ‘Tur- 
ney, Westcott, and Yulee—21. 


The PRESIDENT announced the result thus: 


Yeas 21, nays 21—the Presiding Officer votes in the | 


negative. 
So the motion was negatived. 


' 


Mr. MANGUM then moved that the report do | 


lie on the table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BREESE gave notice of a bill making a 
donation of land to Indiana and Illinois, to improve 
the navigation of the Wabash river. 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the Senate went 
into executive session; and, after a few minutes 
spent therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 23, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. M. L. MARTIN, on leave, introduced bills 
of the following titles: 


A bill establishing the Territorial government of 


Minesota; which was read twice and referred to | 


the Committee on the Territories; 

A bill to create an additional land district in the 
Territory of Wisconsin; which was twice read and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands; 

A bill to amend the act entitled “ An act to grant 
a quantity of land to the Territory of Wisconsin 
for the purpose of aiding in opening a canal to con- 
nect the waters of Lake Michigan with those of 
Rock river;’’ which was twice read and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. CUMMINS, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into and re- 
port to this House at the earliest practicable period 
the expediency and necessity of reporting the bill 
(No. 531) passed at the last session by this House, 
and lost in the Senate for want of time, “ to estab- 
lish certain post routes.’’ 


Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee on the 
Territories, reposted a bill to establish a Territorial 
government in Oregon; which was twice read and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and made the special order of 
the day for Tuesday, the 5th of January next. 


Mr. McCLELLAND introduced (by leave) bills 
of the following titles, of which previous notice had 
been given: 

A bill making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain rivers and harbors. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill to establish a new land district in the north- 
ern part of Michigan, and to provide for the sale 
of the mineral lands in the State of Michigan and 
Territory of Wisconsin. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

A bill for the settlement of the claim of John R. 
Williams. Referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL moved to 


ee — 
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This || suspend the rules for one hour, for the purpose of 


receiving reports from committees. 
Two-thirds not voting therefor, the rules were 
not suspended. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. COBB, the House then re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Boyp, of Kentucky, in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the series of resolutions apportioning and referring 
the President’s message to the various standing 
committees. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT (and not Mr. 
Gorpon, as, in accordance with a general, but erro- 
neous impression, was stated yesterday) was enti- 
tled to the floor; but yielded to 

Mr. TIBBATTS, to enable him to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the second resolution of the 
series: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs inquire 
into the expediency of providing by law for the payment of 
three months’ additional pay and the granting of one hun- 
dred aud sixty acres of land to each non-commissioned ofti- 
cer, musician, and private, both regulars and volunteers, 
who has been or now is engaged in the war with Mexico, 


} and who has received or shall receive an honorable dis- 


charge. 
Also, into the expediency of allowing a bounty of $15 and 


| the addition of three months’ pay and the granting of three 


hundred and twenty acres of land to each non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, and private, who has enlisted or 
volunteered, or shall enlist or volunteer, to serve for and 
during the existing war, and who shall obtain an honorable 
discharge. 

Also, into the expediency of allowing an additional bounty 
of one year’s halt-pay to each non-commissioned officer, 
musician, and private, who has enlisted and served a regu- 
ar term of enlistment, or Who has volunteered for twelve 
months, and served for that period, and who has received 
an honorable discharge, who shali within one month atter 
such discharge again enlist or volunteer to serve for and during 
the existing war—one-half of said bounty to be paid at the 
time such soldier shall enlist, or such volunteer shall be 
mustered into service, and the other half when such enlisted 
soldier or volunteer shall receive an honorable discharge. 

Also, into the expediency of making further provision by 
law for the granting of pensions to such officers, non-com 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates, both regulars 
and volunteers, on account of wounds and disabilities re- 
ceived in the service, and the granting of land and pensions 
to the families of those who have died or been killed, or may 
die or be killed in the service. 

Also, into the expediency of limiting the expenditure of 
all appropriations to be hereafter made in support of the ex- 
isting war with Mexico, to the blockading the ports of that 
republic, and the defending and holding the possession of 
the towns, cities, and provinces thereof, now in the posses- 
sion of our forces, until the termination of the war. 

Also into the expediency of providing by law for the 
armed occupation and settlement by citizens of the United 
States of the territories of the republic of Mexico now in 
the possession of our forces, and of extending over the same 
the laws of the United States, unless the authorities of the 
Government of Mexico make overtures of peace, or enter 
into negotiations for peace, on or before the first August 
1847. 


Mr. HOPKINS said the amendment could not | 


be in order, save in the House. One committee 

could not refer a subject to another committee. 
Mr. TIBBATTS thought the resolution, if of- 

fered now, might be reported to the House by the 


Committee of the Whole, and the House could | 


order the reference. 

Mr. HOPKINS persisted im his objection. 

The CHAIR decided the resolution to be out 
of order. It was not, therefore, entertained. 

Mr. HUNT, of New York, commenced by ob- 
serving that the debate thus far had been confined 
to the events which led to the war; it would be his 
endeavor strictly to abstain from any discussion of 
the causes of the war. In thus abstaining, how- 
ever, he wished it distinctly understood that he 
was not deterred, and should not be, either here or 
elsewhere, by the anathemas which had been offi- 
cially hurled against all who might deem it their 
duty to inquire into the justice or the objects of 
this war, from the fullest and freest expression of 
his own opinions on the whole subject, or any part 
of it. 
be indulged in Congress, on either the justice or 


the expediency of war with a foreign nation, was || 
one of the most despotic that ever had been broach- | 
ed in a free country. Such a sentiment belonged | 


to other times, and to other regions of the globe. 
It was wholly unsuited to the genius of our insti- 
tutions, or to the spirit of the people who were rep- 
resented on that floor. 


Mr. H. went on to observe that the proper func: || 


tions and duties of Congress, in relation to ques- 
tions of peace and war, seemed to have beengreatly 
misapprehended b 
ind, when once war had been 
eclared, were not to be freely discussed there. 


The doctrine that free discussion was not to |) 


those who maintainéd that || conducted the war? 
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What was the legitimate, the proper office of Con- 
gress? By the Constitution, the war-power had 
been intrusted to it, absolutely and exclusively. 
lt was the prerogative of Congress to declare war, 
as well as to furnish the means of carrying it on, 
The representatives of the people, and they alone, 
were to determine when the nation should go to 
war, and to what extent it should be carried on. 
The opposite doctrine went to deprive the body of 
one of its greatest and most momentous trusts. 

It was certainly true, that if the present contest 
was a war merely of defence, there would be in the 
nation and in that House, probably, but one will 
in regard to it. Our little contests with each other 
would all be atan end, and we should all stand and 
act as one man to devise measures of effectual re- 
sistance. In that case, indeed, there might be 
more propriety in the doctrine now advocated, 

But the case was different. We were not en- 
raced in a war of defence acainst invasion from a 
powerful and formidable nation. On the contrary, 
it was a war in which our brave troops had borne 
their victorious standards into the very vitals of 
our enemy’s country. A nation of more than 
twenty millions of people was engaged in a contest 
with a neighboring country, containing but eight 
millions. It was an unequal contest, and one 
altogether derogatory to the — of our people 
and of their institutions. Surely, those who were 
the most zealous ‘in behalf of the national honor 
should not desire that Congress might not be al- 
lowed the liberty of free discussion on the subject 
of the war, lest it should afford aid and comfort to 
so feeble and unequal a foe. Such an anxiety 
seemed to imply that we were under some dread 
of a feeble adversary. 

The events which had produced the war were 
well known to the country. They had been be- 
fore the minds of the American people for months 
past, and their opinion was pretty well made up 
as to the occasion and the necessity for the con- 
test. In many parts of the Union, their judg- 
ment had been already pronounced, and it was the 
settled opinion of a great majority of the nation 
that the war might have been honorably avoided. 

In the Executive message, which had -been re- 
ferred to as such a triumphant document, Mr. H. 
had seen nothing which was not very generally 
known months ago; which had, indeed, been, most 
of it, presented to Congress at its last session, and 
which had now passed to the page of history; so 
that, but for its bearing on our future course, it 
would be idle to discuss it atall. In all the able 
defences here made for the Executivé, Mr. H. was 

| not aware that any gentleman had yet said, and he 
did not believe that any one would ever say, that 
the war could not have been avoided in a manner 
entirely honorable. Did any man believe, if the 
President, before ordering his army to advance to 
the left bank of the Rio Grande and point their 
guns at the city of Matamoros, had submitted the 
propriety of doing so to this body, that a majority 
of either House would have authorized such a 
yroceeding? It was well known to all, that had 
ne done this, the measure would have been rejected 

| by a large majority—nay, almost unanimously, 
in both branches. 
But Mr. H. would not dwell upon the past—it 
, could not now be recalled; but the future was more 
within our power. There was nothing in the re- 
trospect but the bravery of our troops and the 
glory of our flag which could gratify the pride of 

,an American; nothing that was not rather calcula- 
ted to shake confidence in the justice and wisdom 
of human governments. 

He proposed briefly to examine the state of af- 
fairs at this hour, aud then to inquire into the 

_ duties of Congress which grew out of it. 

The material inquiry to which Mr. H. should 
| direct himself to the responsible majority of the 
|, House was this: To what purpose was this war to 
be carried on, and to what extent? That was a 

uestion which had been very emphatically put by 
| the people; and, as those who must, after all, bear 
|| the chief burdens and calamities of the war, they 
| had a right to know. Mr. H. demanded, in their 
|| name, what was the purpose, and what were to be 
|| the consequences of the present contest? He felt 
| more anxious about the future than the present. 
|, He wanted to know what was the scope, the aim, 
|| the ultimate intention and prospect of those who 
What were to be its results, 
|, whether for good or evil? And would they be such 
as the American people are prepared to sanction ?, 
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share with us in the blessings of our free and | 


tion of that act of union? Could it be forgotten 
that full one-half the people of this Union, and a | 
like proportion of their Representatives, had been 
strongly opposed to the measure even in this form? | 
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idea that it was a war for the acquisition of terri- | 


tory——a war of conquest. 


The House had been | 
told, to be sure, by the President, that it was not | 
undertaken for conquest; and, in his message of | exercising a wide-extended dominion that they 
May last he had declared that it was carried on for | were ready to seize on any and all the territory 
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It was not to be disguised that a large share of | more terr'tory from Mexico under any pretext 
the repugnance felt on the subject arose from the | 


| the people of the United States were in their tem- 
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fact incapable of it, merely because we had the 
hysical power to do so. ‘* Ensure domestic tran. 
quillity?”” Was it not a fact, that whenever th, 
effort to do it should be made, it would put an eng 
to all harmony in our councils. 
Mr. H. would not here enter on the question of 
slavery; he alluded to it with the greatest relyc. 


, whatever. 
| If any gentleman entertained the opinion that 


per so grasping and mercenary, and -so fond of 


the purpose of “ conquering a peace,” and obtain- || they could lay their hands upon, in order to feed |tance, and he never introduced it, however re. 


ing an honorable adjustment of all our difficulties 
with Mexico. But there were other indications 
to which it was impossible they should close their 
eyes, which went to show that it was in truth a war 
for territory, and was so to result, if the views of 
the Executive should prevail. 

It had been said by a gentleman here, in the 
confidence of the Executive, [Mr. Sranron,] that 
though the war was not for the purpose of acqui- 
ring territory, yet that such a result would be a 
natural and almost inevitable incident of the war, 
if we intended to indemnify ourselves for the ex- 
penditure to which it had given occasion. The 
organ of the Government in this city was giving 
out, from day to day, that we were to obtain ** terri- 
torial indemnity” er the cost of the war; and that 
the war must never be relinquished until we had 
obtained the full measure of such indemnity in 
provinces wrested and to be wrested from our ad- 
versary, 

Though this might not be a war of conquest by 
name, and it may be denied in ambiguous language 
that such was the end in view, yet it must be ob- 
vious to all that the result of the war was to be 
CONQUEST. 

Now, Mr. H. was opposed to this. He was 
opposed, under any name, to the acquisition of 


Mexican territory, whether by war or by pur- | 


chase. He believed the great body of our people 
were against enlarging the borders of the republic 
in either way, and were as unwilling to take Mexi- 


can provinces in the shape of indemnity as to an- | 


nex them in any other way. 

[t was said that, being now engaged in the war, 
und no other form of indemnity being practicable, 
we were compelled.to take, in that shape, what we 
would not if, the question were presented on its 
own merits. But those who believe that the Ameri- 


pose of getting more territory, as an indemnity for 
the expense of taking it, misapprehended their true | 
character, and had not learned that lesson from 
the past which a wise statesman could hardly fail 
to draw from it. 

Let gentlemen look at the annexation of Texas. 
It was proposed that we should receive her into 
our confederacy as a voluntary act of the people 
of Texas, acting in their own independent char- 
acter, They were, without any force or compul- 
sion, but of their own mere act of free will, to 


happy Government, and a share in the legislative 
foe And had gentlemen forgotten so soon the 
story of all that preceded the final consumma- | 


| 
| 





| 
Could there have been a fair expression of the 
public opinion on that mere isolated question, 
apart from others with which it was purposely 
mixed up and inseparably united, Mr. H. believed 
the decided majority of votes would have been 
against it. But it had been artfully made one of 


the elements of party contest, and thus Texas | 
was at length admitted. 





Mr. H. acquiesced in the transaction. But it 
could not but be evident to every observing man 
that there exists in this country so strong a popular 
sentiment against the admission of more territory, 
that they were wholly mistaken who thought the 
country prepared to go further and seize more by | 
force of arms. 

On many grounds Mr. H. was opposed to a war | 
of acquisition, and to the notion of receiving in- 
demnity for wrongs and the costs of the war, in | 


the shape of new territory to be annexed to this | 
already extended republic, and he believed that | 


the same feeling existed to a large extent through- || foreign territory. So far from “ forming a more 
| perfect union,’ it could end only in discord and 


out the country. 
In stating that such a sentiment prevailed through- 
out his own State, Mr. H. believed he should be 


sustained by even the political majority of her | 


members on this floor. All, of whatever politics, 
would, he believed, unite in this, that the people 
of the State of New York were against taking 


| 


| 


1 
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| What had been the benign, the genial spirit under 





| 
| 
| 








| might be found a succinct but comprehensive epit- 
| ome of its great and beneficent end and_purpose. 


| soil, they desired none which belongs to our neigh- 
| bors. 
| the popular mind with deep repugnance to these 


_ the national pride and augment the splendor of the 
Government, he knew but little of our country- || ures of the Government. It was perfectly well 
men. There was no such spirit in the breasts of || known that, whenever that question was brought 
the American people. They were utterly unwil- || into this Hall, it instantly created an excitemen 
ling to take from rete or any other Power, be || the most baleful in its character and tendencies. 
she weak or be she strong, what they had no good |) but, if this annexation be attempted, the quey ion 
title to. While they never would consent to sur- || would come up, must come up; and, when j id, 
render their own rights, they would far sooner || nothing short of a miracle could save us f 
manifest magnanimity and a generous spirit toward || conflict that would shake the Union to its 
others, than to take what we liad ourselves no just || foundations. All must recollect the res 
right to. Ready as they are to defend their own || resolution proposed at the close of the last 
declaring that no territory should hereaft 
| ceived into this Union in which mare 
prohibited forever. This passed by a 
unanimous vote of the northern States. 
laration would stand. It embodied the 2 
sentiment of the North. They never w.e,' yield 
it—never; and it behooved those gent\in who 
seemed disposed to urge forward the : 
of Mexican territory, to consider > ie whether 
they were ready to present to the peor 9"41.¢ alter. 
native that must at once arise. Mr. *# ‘iad saif 


motely, till it was forced upon him by the meas. 

















entlemen might calculate on meeting in 


plans of acquisition on the ground of morality and 
justice, which were the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of our people. 

But there were other objections to war for terri- 
tory: such a war went to place us in a false posi- 
tion before the world, by begetting the impression 
abroad that we were engaged in a war of ambition, 
merely with a view to extend our boundaries as a ; 
nation, That was a position in which no enlight- || that resolution would stand; and he nw «appealed 
ened American ought to seek to place his country. || to the northern Representatives here *present, and 
Whoever had a true love of country, an enlight- of all parties, and asked them, one and all, what- 
ened zeal for her honor, ought ever to remember || ever might be their political notions or , arty senti- 
that that honor was identified with the justice and” ments, if they were willing to rece've any more 
the purity, not with the rapacity of our people. || territory into the Union, unless that condition was 
Mr. H. cared not, though we might be able to add || annexed to the act and honestly enforred? And 
a whole continent to our domain, our character || he now turned to the body of southern Repre- 
would suffer from the wrongful acquisition more || sentatives, and he inquired of them whether they 
than from a thousand defeats. The man who was || were willing and ready to force that gestion into 





|| jealous of our yielding too much should remember | this arena? If they did, and if neither party would 


under what a temptation a nation lay when suc- | yield, a collision must be forced upon us, attended 
cessful in war, to destroy its character by taking || with consequences such as no friend wf the Union 
what it had no just right to. | could desire to contemplate. 


But further: such a war was repugnant to the |} But we were told that that question must be de- 





|| whole genius of our institutions; it was, in fact, a || ferred: let us take the territory, and then it would 
can people desire to prolong the war for the pur- | 


war on all the ends and all the principles of the || be time enough to dispute about receiving it. But 
Federal Constitution. The vital principle of free || Mr. H. wholly dissented from any such postpone- 
government, on which all legitimate government |, ment. Was it wise to put off the evil day? Would 
rested, was the consent, the full and free consent, || that prevent its coming? And was it wise to rush 
of the governed. Now, should we succeed in get- || to the brink of a precipice with our eyes wide open, 
ting all the Mexican provinces which had been || and the yawning gulf of disunion full in view? 
seized on by our armies, the tendency of such an He conceived that they were bound, as repre- 
acquisition must be the subversion of the principle || sentatives of the people and guardiaiis of the Con- 
of all free institutions—a blow directed at the very || stitution, to declare in advance that we were not 
vitality of the Constitution itself—a blow from || prepared to incur such dangers, but were resolutely 
which he feared it never would recover. determined to shun the evils prepared for us by 
Mr. H. therefore called the attention of gentle- || those who werecharged with the national destinies. 
men to the purposes of the Constitution. What || It must be admitted on all hands that when we got 
was the grand design of our federat compact? | the territory in our power, it was Congress who 
must decide whether it should be received into the 
which our Constitution had been framed? Its || Union or not, and on what conditions; and yet 
purposes were written in letters of living light on | entlemen told us we must fight for it, and then 
the preamble to that immortal production. "There No; the deliberation should be done 
| in advance. If it was to be done by consent of 
the States, now was the time. After the sword 
had decided, the territory might be forced upon us 
against the will of the majority of the nation. 
On these grounds, as well as others, which there 











eliberate. 





And what was it? Conquest? Was it the estab- 
lishment of a splendid government—of a vast and 
wide-spread dominion? Was it to build up a dy- 





|| nasty? To extend the republic till it covered this | was not time to mention, Mr. H. maintained that 
|| continent ? | 


It was the reverse of all this. And || it was the duty of Congress to declare what were 
Mr. H. could not abstain from calling the atten- || the purposes and objects of the war. 
tion of gentlemen to it, because, in the spirit which e were at war under very extraordinary cir- 
seemed to prevail here and elsewhere on the sub- || cumstances. ‘The contest was now of several 
ject of territory, the existence of such a Constitu- |) months’ duration, and yet no formal declaration 
tion as this, seemed to have been almost lost sight || had been made of the design of owr Government in 
of. The object of the Constitution, if we might || its prosecution. We had heard of no manifesto. 
believe its framers, was ‘‘ to form a more perfect || There had been nothing but dark givings out, wor- 
‘union, to establish justice, ensure domestic trin- || thy of the bureau of Talleyrand, and diplomatizing 
‘ quillity, provide for the common defence, promuce || with Congress, leaving every one in blank uncer- 
‘ the general welfare, and secure the blessings of || tainty as to what was the real object. He held 
‘liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ Con- || that under these convictions Congyess was called 
quest was opposed to all this. on to proclaim to all the world thyt our object in 
Mr. H., had he time, might take up these par- || this contest was not to dismembgr Mexico, but 


ticulars separately, and show how alien from their || only to establish the true and just foundary of the 
| whole scope and aim was the forcible addition of || United States, and obtain a settley}ent of our diffi- 
culties with that Government; removing an 








impression which seemed pretty eg tensively made, 


| disunion. The mere attempt would at once destroy || that our design really was to act,vire territories to 
all national harmony, if it did not eventually sever || which we had no just right, and ..f which Mexico 
the Cgnfederacy. So far would it be from “ estab- || had always been in undis possession. —_ 
lishing justice,’’ it would be the very perfection || It might be said tha‘ .ach a declaration 
of injustice and oppression to force our form of || by war was In progress was incdn- 


government on a people not prepared for it, and in |! sistent with the honor of this country and her high 
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standing before the world. Those who considered 


the honor of the country as identical with conquest, 


‘ht consistently enough object to it as a conces- | 
- to our enemy; but Mr. it. had more anxiety | 
as to the justice of our course and the integrity of | 
the Constitution than thirst for additional regions. 

He thought we owed this fair declaration of our | 
surposes to ourselves, to the opinion of the world, | 
and the regard of all civilized nations. Let us | 
show to them that our purposes are just and honor- 
able; that we waged this war only to obtain an_ 


honorable and a permanent peace; and that we || 


disavowed all desire to seize the territory of a | 
ichboring nation. 
— were many examples, (Mr. H. proceeded 
to observe,) both in ancient and in modern times, 
which were applicable to the existing state of our | 
affairs. Without multiplying citations, Mr. H. 
would call the attention of gentlemen to one of the | 
leading events in modern history. He referred to | 


the contest of England and her allies aes the 
conquering ambition of France, and which resulted 
in the overthrow of the dominion of Napole6én. 
After the close of the memorable campaign of 1813, | 
in which, at the great battle of Leipsic, the French | 
army was utterly routed, and its leader driven with 
his shattered forces within the limits of the French 
territory, England and her allies being then com- 
pletely victorious, could dictate their own terms to 
the vanquished warrior. Yet in a speech from the 
throne, made in London, in November of the same | 





year, it was declared that England entertained no || 


disposition to exact sacrifices from France which 
were inconsistent with her national honor and all 
her just pretensions ; and that no such require- 
ments should present an obstacle to a general peace 
in Europe. 

The British Parliament responded to the speech. 
And after the French forces were driven into France, 
and before the allies entered on the French soil, | 
they put forth a manifesto, expressive of their de- 
sire that France should remain powerful and happy, | 
and expressly disavowing all purpose of conquer- | 
ing any portion of territory legitimately pertaining | 
to that kingdom. If to the pride of England and | 


of all Europe in arms, when invading a country | 


they had subdued, it did not appear to be against 
their honor to make such a declaration, could it be 
inconsistent with the honor of the United States, 
and the dignified position they occupied before the 
nations of the world, for them, in like manner, 
after all their triumphs, to declare that they waged | 
the war, not to dismember Mexico, but to obtain 
their just dues, establish their true boundary, and 
secure their national rights against future aggres- 
sion? Such a declaration would carry with it a 
mighty moral influence: it would unite our people 
in the war: it would quiet the fears of those who 
were now inclined to suspect and to fear the results 
of the contest. In his opinion, it would accelerate 
negotiations, and lead to an early termination of 
difficulties. 

Mr. H. had voted the supplies asked for by 
the Executive, and wished to do so still: but he 
wanted to do it on such conditions as would be 





in conformity with the will of the people, and 
with the principles of national morality, justice, 
and honor. He was against all war for robbery or 
conquest, disguise it as they would. But he stood 
ready to codperate with those who felt most anx- 
iety for an honorable termination of the war, by 


the settlement of all our difficulties with Mexico, || 


boundary. 

It was complained by gentlemen that there was 
among our people a division of sentiment in regard 
to the war, ould they then unite the people? 
Would they have them all as one man? Let them 
proclaim just and honorable ends, and these only 
as intended by the war; and that, as soon as 
could be obtained on fair terms, the war should not 
be continued in order to force Mexico into the sur- 
render of a large portion of her territory. Let 
them openly and utterly renounce all schemes of 
rapacity. If they wanted money, (and no doubt 
the Government would soon be endeavoring to ne- 
gotiate large loans for the war expenses,) let them 
give the people ‘some declaratory that this 
on a to be interminable, os oe 
or direct and practical purposes. Mr. H. did not 
Pr cranes wn not continue to seize — 

exican provinces in our military possession; but 
it would ony tend to put off the peace, while our 


and the establishment of a just and permanent 
taxes must be indefinitely augmented, and the : 





a 


} 


|| session. 
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| ficulties and embarrassments of the Administra- | ministration, such as ought to be visited only upon 
tion greatly increased. A declaration that our! such unpatriotic conduct. In order to appreciate 
| purposes were defensive, and not aggressive, would || the character of the wrongs which we have received 
| give confidence, procure new aid to the Govern-| at the hands of Mexico, it is necessary that I 
| ment, and shorten the conflict. | Should go back a little. From the first dawn of 
| In these brief remarks, Mr. H. had purposely |; Mexican independence down toa very late period, 
and carefully abstained from all partisan views. || she has been receiving nothing but favors and 
| He had endeavored to divest himself of all partisan || kindness at our hands. We have experienced 
| feelings; and yet he had not shrunk from a fearless | nothing in return but perfidy and ingratitude. She 
| declaration of his real sentiments. He desired no | had no sooner declared her independence of Spain 
| party appeal, no party advantage. He ‘asked the | than the sympathy of our Government and ope 
majority here to make an open official declaration, || were strongly manifested in her behalf—so strong Y> 
how far they meant to carry on this war, and for || indeed, that it was with difficulty our neutralit 
what objects. | could be preserved. Our citizens, in spite of their 
| Mr. H. had prepared an amendment, which he | Government, flocked to her standard; and as Mr. 
wished at the proper time to offer, and which he || Webster told the Mexican Government in a late 
hoped would prevail. He would have it read at | despatch of his, it was in part, if not principally, 
this time for information. Standing as he did in a |, by the valor of American citizens that she had 
| minority here, without power, and holding the} been enabled to effect her independence. We 
| political majority responsible for the measures of || were the first to invite her into the family of na- 
| 
i 


| 
| 
j 


Government, with all their consequences, he felt no |, tions. But she had no sooner taken her place 
disposition to offer propositions which were un- || there than all the sympathy, encouragement, and 
acceptabletothem. But this amendment embodied || aid which we had extended, was requited by the 
his own sentiments, and he hoped it might receive || grossest outrages upon the rights of our people. 

| the concurrence of a majority of the House. || Mexico had scarcely declared her independence 
Mr. H. then sent to the Clerk’s table an amend- || before she passed a law, by which it was provided 
| ment which proposes to add to the resolution re- || that all foreigners who came to establish them-. 
ferring the President’s message the following: selves within her limits should be considered as 
*¢ With instructions to report a declaration, by || naturalized, ‘‘should they exercise any useful pro- 

‘ resolution or otherwise, to the effect— || § fession or industry, by which, at the end of three 
|  ** That the war with Mexico shall be prosecuted, || ‘ years, they have a capital to support themselves, 
‘not with a view to conquest or to dismember the || ‘ and are married. Those who, with the foregoing 
| ‘ terfitory of Mexico, as recognised by us ante bel- || ‘ qualifications, marry Mexicans, will acquire pav- 
| lum; but to establish a just line of boundary, and || ‘ticularmerit forthe obtaining letters of citizenship,” 
‘ to secure an honorable adjustment of all pending || By another law, all the instruments of husbandry, 
‘ differences.” | machinery, and other utensils that are introduced by 
Mr. BAYLY then obtained the floor, and ad- |; the colonists for their use, are allowed to be import- 

| dressed the committee. He said: I rejoice that || ed free of duty, ‘‘as also Trae 
| this debate has arisen at this early period of the || each family, to the extent of two thousand dol- 
It will bring the minds of the American |} lars.’’ Stimulated by the allurements thus held 
| people distinctly to bear upon the causes in which || out, large numbers of foreigners, particularly from 
| this war has originated, and to the manner in || the United States, emigrated to that inviting coun- 
| which it has been conducted. This investigation || try. Thus enticed into the country, upon every 


will enable the people to form an enlightened opin- || principle, not only of intefnationa! law, but of 
| ion in reference to the whole subject: and I under- || natural justice, they were entitled to protection. 
| But in the case of American citizens going to 
| Mexico for the purposes of trade and commerce, 
to make party capital out of it against the Admin- || without any intention of expatriating themselves, 
istration. After the very clear and satisfactory || we did not choose to —— — sanuen to 
exposition of the causes of this war, and of the || mere comity. We entered into a solemn treaty to 
| manner in which it has been conducted, contained || secure it. he third article of the treaty between 
in the President’s message, I had hoped that party | the United States and Mexico, of April 5, 1831, 
clamor, here and elsewhere, would have been || provides that ‘the citizens of the two countries 
| Silenced. But notwithstanding, we have the hue- || § respectively shall have liberty freely and a 
and-cry raised in this Hall. I desire, Mr. Chair- || ‘ to come with their vessels and cargoes to all such 
— as fully as the aes hour allotted me —— ‘3 — oo = eed ee oh aaa seam of 
| enable me, to examine the main positions which || ‘ America, and of the United Mexican States, to 
have been taken against the Administration during || ‘ which other foreigners are permitted to come, 
this debate. As I understand the grounds of as- || ‘ and to remain and reside in any part - the —_ 
sault upon the Administration, they may be sum- |! ‘ territories respectively; * and generall 
med up under four heads. First, that the Presi- | ‘the merchants and traders of each nation shall 
| dent has unnecessarily brought on this ware by || ‘enjoy the most complete protection and security 
| refusing to treat with Mexico, as it is alleged she || ‘ for their commerce.”” Article 14th: ‘* Both the 
— us to _— —- the question of bound- H ‘ —— a pense See S give 
ary alone, and by insisting upon not separating || ‘ their special protection | e citizens of each 
that question from our other causes of quarrel with | ‘ other who may be in thc ir territories,’ &c. Arti- 
Mexico. Second, that he precipitated a war by || ele 15th: ** The citizens of the United States of 
marching our army to the Rio Grande, within || ‘ America, residing in the United Mexican States, 
| the disputed territory. Third—and it was a new |! ¢ shall enjoy in their houses, persons, and property, 
| ground taken by the gentleman from Kentucky, || ‘ the protection of the government, with the more 
|(Mr. Davis}—that the President was guilty of || ‘ perfect security and liberty of conscience.” Thus 
treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana to || it will seem that as far as our citizens were con- 
| Mexico. Lastly, that he has been guilty of usur- || cerned, “ protection of the government”’ and ‘‘ per- 
pation in the establishment of civil government in || fect security’? were guarantied to them; first, by 
the territory which we have conquered. I desire | the law of nations; and secondly, by a positive 
to reply to the grounds that have been taken on || treaty pf et they had no opaeet got into 
each of these points. | Mexico, and by their industry and skill accumu- 
And first, as to the refusal of the Executive to [ lated fortune enough to make them an object of 
separate our other grounds of quarrel with Mexico || plunder, than the State authorities—not lawless 
from the question concerning the boundary. To || citizens of the republic—commenced a most out- 


take to predict that that opinion will include an 
utter condemnation of those who have attempted 











enable us to form a correct opinion upon this point, || rageous series of wrongs upon them. I wish that 
it is necessary that we should inquire into the char- I could refer to all these individual cases of out- 
acter of the wrongs which we have suffered at the || rage and wrong. There is scarcely one that is not 
hands of that natio..; and I regret that in the short || marked by an atrocity at which humanity shud- 
time given to me, I shall be unable to go but im- ders. There was one case, that of Dr. Baldwin, so 
perfectly into this part of the argument. I use a || marked by open violation of treaty obligation, and 
strong expression when I say that I lament that || the common law of humanity, that I may perhaps 
such is the case; because I undertake to that || call on the Clerk to read it before I conclude, if 
whenever our causes of complaint against Mexico || there be time. I have purposely omitted reference 
are laid in their full length and breadth before the || to the national insults which have been perpetrated 
people of this country, and they are fully under- || upon us by Mexico, numerous as they are, use 
stood and appreciated, a feeling of indignation will || they are in part already all known to the country. 
be excited against those who have undertaken to || But all these have been insults of the most 

make party capital out of the war, against the Ad- '' vated character, of which to this day no explana- 
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tion or reparation has been made. But it is to the 
individual cases that I would now more particu- 
larly refer. I have alluded to the case of Dr. 
Baldwin. 1 would now refer to another, in which 
Frenchmen and Americans were alike concerned; 
and before I conclude I hope to be able to show to 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GL 





| 
1 Breckenridge said of the conduct of these commis- 
|| sioners; and also to what Mr. Upshur and Mr. 


the committee the difference in the treatment which | 


they severally received at the hands of Mexico. 
‘‘ [In December, 1835, a Mexican officer of the 
‘name of Jose Antonio Mexia landed at Tampico 
‘ with a body of men under the Mexican flag. His 


‘unfortunate associates had been inveigled into || against all the remonstrances of our Secretary 


‘accompanying him by false representations as to | 


‘ their destination, and the object of the expedition. 


‘number of whom were Americans. They fell 
‘into the hands of Santa Ana. The foreigners, 
‘including eighteen citizens of the United States, 
‘were, without trial, ordered for execution, and 
‘inhumanly murdered, while the Mexican part of 
‘them were not punished. Two Frenéhmen ac- 
‘companied this expedition, and were among the 
‘ victims; and for this illegal and inhuman murder, 
‘ France exacted of Mexico such atonement as she 
‘thought proper todemand. None has ever been 
‘made to the Government of the United States, or 
‘ to the families of these unhappy victims of Mexi- 
‘can perfidy and Mexican cruelty.’’ The charac- 
ter of these wrongs was such, that it was impossi- 
ble for our Government to submit to them. And 
all the arts of diplomacy were exhausted to pro- 
cure redress. Failing in it, General Jackson, 
always sensitive to his country’s rights and honor, 
transmitted to Congress the message, an extract 
from which I have not time to read, but which has 
been referred to in the President’s message. No 
reparation being made, the subject was again 


brought to the consideration of Congress by Mr. | a commissioner to treat on the subject of Texas, 


| and that it was wrong in our Government to refuse || 


Van Buren. The President, in his late message, 
has already informed you what Mr. Van Buren 
said on the subject. He has quoted also what the 
committees of the House said on it. But there is 
one report—that of Mr. Howard—to which he 
has not referred, in which itis stated that for some 
of the very wrongs which we had received at the 
hands of Mexico, where subjects of France and 
England were concerned, as well as American citi- 
zens, full reparation had been made to the former; 


- 


and the reason why justice was done to them when | 


refused to us, was that the executives of France 
and England who could threaten war if justice 
were refused, could also declare war; but that the 
Mexican people knew that our Executive could 
do nothing more than threaten! The Mexican 
people knew from the history of our country that 
whenever the Executive came here to ask us to 
vindicate its rights, there were always persons 
found ready to raise a clamor against this Gov- 
erement, and to put it in the wrong. Thus the 
Mexican Government reasoned, and thus they 
were led to withhold that justice to us which they 
were obliged to give to others. 


But the tone of | 


the message was so decided—the opinions express- | 


ed by the committees of Congress were so decided 
ulso—that the Mexican Government began to fear 


that reparation could not longer be safely delayed; | 
aud in 1837 they sent an agent to treat with this | 


Government. 
of the articles of which the King of Prussia was 
made umpire. ‘This treaty provided that ratifica- 
tions should be exchanged in five months. The 
Mexican Government utterly refused to ratify, on 


A treaty was entered into, by one | 


the frivolous, and | beg leave to add, the false | 


pretext, that the King of Prussia would not act as 
umpire. I say a frivolous pretext, because, in a 
treaty for the settlement of claims, the refusal of 
an umpire to act was no reason for setting aside 
the whole treaty; and I say false, because, on the 
subject of the treaty which was negotiated, the 


word of murmur. Well, a second treaty was 
made, by which the claims were to be settled in 
eighteen months. The commissioners met; and 


| 


j 
| 
| 
i 
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| 
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subject. I wish I had time, but I fear I shall not, 
to refer in detail to what Mr. Marcy and Mr. 


Webster said. The commissioners have abso- 
lutely put every judicial proceeding at defiance. 
When, under the stipulations of the treaty, the 

were required to produce documents to eatablish 
claims, they produced false documents; and, then, 
after breaking up the convention, laid violent hands 
upon these false documents, and carried them off 


of State—absolutely going into the department 


| and bearding our Secretary in a manner to which 
‘Among them were several foreigners, the larger || no American, with his heart in the right place, 
| could have submitted! 
| Webster said, but it is too long to read. 
| hand it to the reporters. 
conduct of the commissioners as being little less | 
_ atrocious than that of the Government, in delaying 
| so long the settlement of these claims. h 
hundreds upon hundreds of those claims—it is | 


I have here what Daniel 
I may 
But he characterizes the 


We 


believed to the amount of eight millions—upon 
that Government, but which Mexico has never 
even pretended to settle. And yet the gentleman 
comes here, and attempts to excuse the conduct of 
Mexico. 
these debts; that she has not paid them, only 


cause of her inability. Let the gentleman and 
‘the public look to the records and see whether 


| was the character of our claims upon Mexico || 
when our Minister was sent there on a mission of || 
| peace to treat with her. 


this advocacy of the conduct of Mexico does not 
absolutely go To the extent of falsifying our pub- 
lie documents! I assert that it does. Well, this 


The gentleman says that 
the Mexican Government had consented to reeeive 


| to disconnect that oo and our other claims. 


/ causes of difficulty? 


In the first place, I utterly deny the truth of the 
remark, that the consent of the Mexican Govern- 
ment was confined to a commission covering mere- 
ly the question of boundary. The inquiry pro- 
posed to the Mexican Government was, whethér 
they would receive a Minister to treat of all the 


document, but that is its import. The response 


was in the affirmative; only a contemptible quib- | 


ble was afterwards made, when it was found that 
the offers of negotiation with us on all disputes 


| was endangering the administration of Herrera. 


| Then it was by a quibble asserted that the propo- 


| 
i 


as the Mexicans threw in every difficulty, pro- || 


longed and procrastinated, they did everything 
they could to prevent the settlement of any ques- 
tion, until at last the commission expired before 
one-half of the cases of claims had been even con- 
sidered. And yet the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hupson] comes forward here, and in 
his apology for Mexico he says it is unjust and 
improper to go back to these wrongs, for she has 
acknowledged them, and granted satisfaction! 


| arms against the vas 0 an 
12th. But our army never took up its line of || in permitting it! Now, all the 


sition to treat referred to Texas alone. 


greatest impropriety, have agreed to have waived 


| the only real cause of quarrel between the two 


nations, and to confine the negotiation to an imagi- || 
| Nary question alone? 


In reference to this Texas 


_question—it has been shown so often, that repe- 


| unsubstantial character. 


|| Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros. 
| K 
| 


| sir. 


tition is inexcusable—the cause of complaint on 
theepart of Mexico was of the most flimsy and 
Upon that point we had 
nothing or little to settle, except the mere question 
of boundary. Could our Government, without 
the greatest impropriety, for that question have 
waived those numerous and weighty cases in 
which redress had been repeatedly sought? No, 
It was impossible that the Government could 
have separated these questions, and so the country 
will decide. 

But it is said that this war was produced, in the 
second place, in consequence of the order of the Pre- 
sident to our army to take up its position on the 
Then the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] yesterda 
undertook to controvert the truth of the remar 
which the President had made, that Mexico had 


never based her war upon us on such grounds. 
Kine of Prussia did act, and acted without one | 


am prepared to show, Mr. Chairman, that Mexico 
never pretended that that was the cause of her at- 
tack on our citizens. She could not have set up 
any such pretence. The dates would have con- 
victed her; and I beg gentlemen, when they raise 


OBE. 


ave | 


He says that she hus -evceggir noo 
e- 


I cannot stop to read the | 


But sup- | 
| pose it was true: could the Executive, without the | 
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|| withstanding my dislike to read, I will here quote 
| from the documents. [Mr. B. here read the official 
| despatches.} And yet gentlemen tell me that it 
‘| was the march of this mee to the Rio Grande 
|| which produced the war. e army did not reach 
|, Matamoros until the 28th of Shaweh. On the 4th 
|| of April, sooner than it was possible that th 


€ 
Mexican Government could have heard that it was 


there, they had issued their orders commandins 
their generals to attack us by every means that 
war allowed. Yet their advocates on this floor 
come here and say that it was the marching of the 
army to the Rio Grande that produced the war. 
when it is a fact that before that could possibly 
have been known to them the Mexican Govern. 
ment had issued orders fo attack us by every meang 
in their power. These orders had been issued up- 
wards of-—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I—— 

Mr. BAYLY. I will not give way. 

Mr. DAVIS. I say that 

Mr. BAYLY. I do not mean to be interrupted, 
|| If he desires a personal explanation, he can have 
it out of this Hall. I will not be interrupted in my 
argument. The gentleman refused to give way 

esterday, and with what presumption, then, does 
G come here and ask others to give way to him! 

Mr. DAVIS. The reason 

Mr. BAYLY. I will not yield the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. I state——[‘* Order, order.”’] 
|. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 
| tucky is aware that the gentleman from Virginia is 
| 











|| entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BAYLY. I claim 
Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman should not make 
|| false references to me. [‘* Order, order.”’] 
| Mr.BAYLY. Does he mean to say that I made 
| a false reference? 
|| Mr. DAVIS. I mean what I said. 
|| Mr. BAYLY.  Itis false! [The reporter is not 
'| certain, however, as to the expression here used, } 
|| The argument is rather hard to answer, Mr. Chair- 
|, man, and the attempt is made to throw me off my 
‘guard. But I am not thus to be driven from the 


} 
lf I say that 





| line of argument which I am pursuing. 
'| Mexico had declared her purpose to attack our 
army before the order to march on the Rio Grande 
had been given. I say that orders had been given 
to her commanders to attack us before she could 
possibly have heard that our army was in that 
|| position; and yet we are told that it was the 
to the Rio Grande that pro- 
ell, I do not mean to go into 
the question which the gentleman from Kentucky 
has so elaborately argued about the boundary. 
He admits that it was in dispute. That’s suf- 
| ficient for my purpose. He says that it was left 
| by the resolutions of annexation an open ques- 
|tion. That’s enough for my purpose. Mexico 
| had refused to treat with us. She had threat- 
| ened war. She had told us that war was the only 
‘alternative left to Mexico. It was known that 
‘|| Herrera had been overthrown in consequence of 
| the offer—or rather the suspicion of offering—to 
_ negotiate with us; and yet, with this absolute cer- 
|| tainty that war had commenced, were we to stand 
|| still and allow the disputed territory to be occupied 
by theenemy? War was inevitable; and the Gov- 
|| ernment of the United States, in taking possession 
| of the territory, acted clearly in the right. 
| But my time is passing so fast, that I must dis- 
miss this topic, and, without discussing it so fully 
|| as I desire, proceed at once to the third ground of 
| accusation. It is that the President was guilty of 
| treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana 
| We were told yesterday, that in the very act of 
treating with Paredes, the President was secretly 
lotting with his enemy; and that, in this contest 
| between Santa Ana and Paredes, he had taken 
| part with Santa Ana, the bloody tyrant. The 
resident has detailed the circumstances of this 
case. It was utterly impossible for him to pre- 
| vent the return of Santa Ana, Santa Ana returned 
‘in a British steamer—in a*neutral vessel. Who 


‘|| march of our arm 
|| duced the war! 





this clamor, not to forget the dates. On the 12th | that knows anything of the law of nations needs to 
of March the government of Paredes, in a sort of | be told that the President could not have intercepted 
| official despatch, had declared most positively that 
| there was nothing left to Mexico but a recourse to 


nited States. That was on the 


march from Corpus Christi till the 11th, the day 


|| before, when it was utterly impossible that the 
|, Mexican Government should have known of that ) 
Look to what our public officers have said on the || movement. This is an important point; and, not- |! us, Santa Ana was plotting his downfall; and yet 


| Santa Ana? ‘The vessel was free from search. But 
|| why should he have prevented his return? The 


|| gentleman says he was taking with Paredes 
ident did was 
to refuse to take with Paredes. When the 


sworn enemy of this country had come into power 
in Mexico, pledged to prosecute the war nst 
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- — { 
the gentleman [Mr. Davis] would have had us |, 
terpose and preserve Paredes from his enemy ! | 
He would have had us interpose, for the purpose || 
of preventing intestine feuds and discord in the |, 
heart of our enemy’s nation! I would like to know | 
by what rule of law or honor we were bound to || 


prevent intestine commotion in the enemy’s coun- || 
t 


But [ must leave this silly point of assault, and || 
hasten to the next; and that is, that the Presi- || 
dent has been an usurper, in establishing civil gov- || 
ernment, or in authorizing the establishment of || 
civil government, in the con uered territory. 1) 
think the message of the President, received yes- 
terday, has given the quietus to that ground of | 
complaint. lam here prepared, after a full exami- 
nation of the subject, to say, that the most learned | 
civilian could not have pursued a more accurate 
and legal course than has the Administration with | 
regard to this matter. I should say nothing on |, 
this point, if it were not for the very erroneous | 
yiews which have been taken in this debate of the | 
rights and duties of a conquering nation—views 
which, proceeding from this Hall, are calculated 
to produce erroneous impressions on the public 
mind. ‘The laws and practices of nations leave 
very little room for doubt on these points. By 
them the rights and duties of a conquerer are clear! 
ascertained and defined. The Powers of the earth 
have so often been called upon to act upon them, 
that it could-not well be otherwise. The title of | 
almost all the nations of Europe to the territory 
now possessed by them in that quarter of the globe | 
was acquired by conquest. When one nation con- 
quers and possesses itself of the territory of an- || 
other, the conquering nation succeeds to all the |) 
rights and duties of the conquered; and whilst its || 
possession continues, there is a substitution of the | 
jurisdiction and authority of the one for that of the | 
other. Relative to the extent of the rights of prop- 
erty acquired W conquest, there is room for as 
little doubt. e acquire the rights of the con- | 
quered nation, whatever they are. Let us see | 
what ordinarily is the extent of them: 

“The right of the State to its public property or domain 
is absolute, ani excludes that of its own subjects, as well 
as other nations. The national proprietary right, in respect || 
to those things belonging to private individuals or bodies | 
corporate within its territorial limits, is absolute, as far as it | 
excludes that of other nations; but in respect to the mem- 
bers of the State, it is paramount only, and forms what is 
called the eminent domain.’’—Wheaton’s Law of Nations, || 
p- 208. 

These are the rights to which a conquering na- 
tion succeeds. It succeeds to rights in public real |) 
property, however subject to the doctrine of * jus || 
post liminii,”’ as well as the doctrine of ‘* uli possi- | 
detis.”’ In respect to the rights of the State to its 
public real property or domain, the conquering 
nation acquires a right which is absolute, except 
so far as it is impaired by the * jus post liminii.’? | 
As soon as a conquest is made, the doctrines of | 
“jus post liminii”’ and ‘* uti possiditis,’’ immedi- 
ately apply. According to the latter doctrine: 

“ This treaty of peace leaves everything in the state in 
which it found it, unless there be some express stipulation 
to the contrary. The existing state of possession is maintain- 
ed, except so fur as altered by the terms of treuty. If nothing 
be said about the conquered countries or places, they remain 
with the conqueror, and his title cannot afterwards be called 
in question. During the continuance of the war, the con- 
queror in possession has only an usufructuary right: and the 
latent title of the furmer sovereign continues until the treaty 
of peace, by its silent operation, or express provisions, ex- 
tinguishes his title forever.””"—Wheaton’s Law of Nations, 
p. 972. 

According to the former, that is, the “ jus post 
liminii,’’ the tide acquired in war to real property 
must be confirmed by a treaty of peace, or long 
and permanent possession, before it can be con- | 
sidered completely valid; for until such treaty, or 
until the territory is abandoned by its original 
sovereign, the territory is constantly liable to re- 
conquest, upon which the original sovereign owner | 
would be restored to the possession of his domin- || 





ions; and all intermediate alienations, except to a | 
neutral, would be avoided. But 

“The ‘jus liminii’ is a right which belongs exclusively 
toa state of es and Ae a transfer to a neutral, be- 
fore the peace, even without a judicial sentence of condem- 
nation, is valid, if there has been no recovery or reeapture 
before the peace. The intervention of peace covers all 
defects of title, and vests a lawful possession in the neutral, 
in the same manner as it quiets the title of the hostile captor 
himself.°— Wheaton’s Law of Nations. 

And here I desire to call the attention of the 
House to a distinction which, during this debate, 
seems to have been lost sight of, viz: the difference 
of the rights which a conquering nation acquires 


| nary cases, and over it the conqueror only acquires 


| asa prize of war in order to preclude the right of the 


| In modern times, private property on land is ex- | 
| empt from confiscation, with the exception of such 
| as may become booty in special cases, when taken 


| to real property, held by the State, and such ds 


has been granted to private individuals. Accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, as modified in modern 
times, the latter is free from confiscation in ordi- 


the eminent domain. But the title of such as is 
still held by the State passes absolutely to the con- 
» at subject, however, to the “ jus post liminii.”’ 

he American and English judicial decisions are 
entirely in accordance with these doctrines. In 


the case of ‘* The Foltina,’’ (Dodson’s Admiralty 


Reports, p. 450,) that great jurist, Sir W. Scott, 
decided most of these principles; but before I pro- 
ceed to quote his judgment, permit me to say it 
has been quoted and adopted by Judge Story in 
the case United States vs. Hayward, which was 
subsequently followed by the case of Rice, decided 


| unanimously by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. In the case referred to, Sir W. Scott— 
who was, let me here remark, in all respects of 
legal attainment, superior, in my judgment, to Lord 
Eldon—delivered his opinion very fully. [Mr. B. 
here read from this opinion.] The only difference 
whatever between the rights of a nation in a coun- 
try which it has conquered, even during its militar 

possession of it, and before peace, and in its origi- 
nal possessions, is, that in the former, in the case of 
recapture or recession in the treaty of peace— 
unless in it itis otherwise provided—all interme- 
diate acts of the conquering sovereigns are super- 
seded and avoided. But if in the treaty of peace 
the territory is retained; or if, without any such 
treaty, the possession becomes permanent, then 


| they are confirmed. This is the law as to real 


roperty. As to personal property, it is different. 

he title of the captor to this species of property is 
considered complete against the original owner after 
twenty-four hours, in respect to booty on land. The 
same rule was originally considered as applicable to 
captures at sea; but the more modern doctrine re- 
quires, in respect to them, a formal condemnation 


original owner. Of course I speak here of public | 
property. Under modern usage, private property 


| on land is respected. In this there has been a | 
| great modification of the law of nations, in modern 
' times. In ancient times both the moveable and 


immoveable property of the vanquished passed to 
the conqueror. Such was the Roman law; and 


| even things which were called ‘‘res sacra’? were 


not exempt from capture and confiscation. And 


|| as late as the conquest of England by William of 
|| Normandy, the greater part of the lands were 


even partitioned and divided among the conquerors. 


from the enemy in the field or in besieged towns, | 
and by military contributions levied upon the in- 
habitants of the hostile territory. This is the law 
applicable to this subject; and from it the House 


|| can clearly see what rights we have acquired sby | 
| conquest. I hope and believe that our title to nane 


of the property and territory we have taken will 


| be relinquished by a treaty of peace, or otherwise, 
| until all of our just claims on Mexico are satisfied. | 


As we have gone to war, let us settle all of our dif- | 
ferences, so that when we have peace it may be 
permanent. So much as to our rights. Let us 
next consider what are our duties. They originate 


/in humanity and are defined by the laws of na- | 


tions. The first of these duties is (© our own citi- 
zens. It is to secure our conquests, purchased at 
the price of our blood, until the objects of the war 
are accomplished—until reparation of injuries is 
made; in this case, until all the just claims of our | 
citizens are provided for, and the expenses of the | 
war which has been forced upon us are paid. The | 
second of these duties is to accomplish these pur- | 
poses with as great a regard to humanity, and with | 
as little injury to individuals, as possible. In obe- {i 
dience to this duty we are required to establish | 
temporary civil governments—or rather ‘ quasi”? | 
civil governments—civil in their form and rules of || 
proceeding, and military in their origin; establish- |, 


ed to protect the rights of persons and property of |) 


| 


the vanquished during the military oceupaney of 
the country. The right, nay the duty, to establish 
such government involves the right to determine 
upon its form. What it shall be is purely a mat- 
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tion of territory is looked to as probable, the 
sooner the people are introduced to the form of 
government under which they are in future to live 
the better. And the vanquished have no right 


, to complain, but rather to be grateful, when the 
| form adopted is not worse than the one su- 


perseded. And even when it is worse, they must 
submit to it as the fortune of war. Of course 
complaints for the others in the first case are purely 
gratuitous. And it is something worse, when, as 
in this case, persons enjoying the benefit of free 
institutions complain that they are extended to 
others, in place of irregular and revolutionary es- 
tablishments scarcely deserving the names of sys- 
tems or institutions at all. This is the law as laid 
down by elementary writers, and it is strictly in 
accordance with the practice of nations; and among 
them, of our own. ‘hen we took Upper Canada 
in the late war, General Harrison issued his proc- 
lamation under the instructions of President Madi- 
son, who was so profoundly versed in interna- 
tional law, in which, it is true, he continued all 
civil officers in the exercise of their functions, but 


| required of them an oath of fidelity to the Uuited 


States. No one will dispute that all these officers 
iield their office and derived their authority from 
the United States; and General Harrison's proc- 


| lamation was nothing more than a wholesale ap- 


pointment of them. This was done from conve- 
nience. But the same power which authorized 
him to appoint these persons, would have authori- 
zed him to appointany others; and whom he should 
appoint was purely a matter of expediency and 
convenience. Suppose any of these officers had 
refused to take the oath of fidelity and serve? Can 
any one doubt that the commanding general might 
and would have appointed others? The civil offi- 
cers whom he appointed by wholesale in the way 
we have seen were the inferior officers, as will 
appear from the proclamation itself; for it speaks 


| of ** the officer’? who is to administer the govern- 
/ment as to be appointed by the commanding gen- 


eral. I have never heard of any complaint of this 
proclamation. Even amid all the mad and un- 
patriotic opposition to Mr. Madison’s administra- 
tion—even when then, as now, impeachment was 
threatened from. es ee i never heard of 
this proclamation being produced as justifying it. 
That has been left for these days. Again, when 
the British forces took possession of Michigan, 
Colonel Proctor established a civil government 
there, and proclaimed a governor. The second 


, article of his regulations of a civil government 


was in these words: * 2d. The civil executive 
‘powers shall be exercised by a civil governor. 


| * The eivil governor shall appoint to all civil offices, 
| © which are or shall be vacant, and shall take care 


‘ that the laws be faithfully executed.” In the 6th 
article, he says: ‘* The undersigned wil! act as 
Governor for the time being;’’ and signs himself 
Henry Proctor, Colonel. When the enemy were 
driven from the territory, Gen. Harrison found it 
necessary to proclaim ‘ that all appointments and 
commissions derived from British officers are at an 
end.”” Now, I have never heard that there was 
any irregularity in all this. Yeta great clamor 
has been raised against the Administration for 
having authorized no more, as the facts laid before 


/ us on yesterday will show. But it is contended 


that although it was proper to establish civil gov- 
ernments in the territories for the protection of the 
rights of persons and property of the inhabitants 
pending the war, yet that the authority to do it is 
vested in Congress, and not in the President. No 
one has contended, nor does the President claim 
to have authorized those acts in virtue of his func- 
tion as the civil executive. What he has done 
he did as the commander-in-chief. Although the 
offices of President and commander-in-chief are 
held by the same person, the offices themselves are 
distinct—as much so as if they were held by dif- 
ferent individuals, In establishing these civil gov- 
ernments he has but executed, as commander-in- 
chief, the duties which the law of nations impose, 
the obligation of which upon all our public func- 
tionaries and citizens is recognised by the Consti- 
tution itself in the clause conferring upon Con- 
gress the a to punish offences against them. 
It is true the President must exercise the functions 
in question in subordination to Congress. The 


ter of expediency and convenience. Upon princi- || Constitution vests it with the power ‘to make 


ple, it would seem that it ought to be assimilated, 
as near as possible, to the forms of the conquering 


| make rules for the 


rules concerning captures on land or water;”’ *‘ to 
government and regulation of 


nation. As in all wars by land, the acquisi-'| the land and naval forces,” and also confers upon 
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it exclusively the power of making all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper to carry Into effect 
the granted powers. And it has undoubtedly the 
authority, either before a declaration of war, at the 
time of the declaration, or at any time afterwards, 
if it distrusts the wisdom or prudence of the com- 
mander-in-chief, to prescribe the forms of civil 
government in the event of conquests by our arms, 
which shall be established by our commanders, and 
may make all other regulations pertaining to the 
matter which he may see fit. But if they declare 
war, or recognise its existence without any such 
legislation, | beg and inquire if they do not thereby 
require the commander-in-chief to follow and obey 
the usages of civilized nations? By the very act 
of providing for carrying on the war you impli- 
edly require this of him. ‘The President has done 
no more than strictly to follow the law, and yet a 
clamor is raised. Into what absurdity will not 
partisanship lead us? The President is sworn to 
execute the laws of nations. They are recognised 
by the Constitution. He would be impeachable if 
he declined to execute them. He 

Here the hour expired. 

Mr. B.. Did you make allowance, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the interruptions? 

The CHAIRMAN. About half a minute. 

Mr. STANTON next addressed the committee. 
He said— 

Mr. Cuainman: A few remarks which I had 
the honor to make to the House some days ago 
were so imperfectly understood, and in some quar- 
ters they have been so much misrepresented, that 
I have sought the floor, at this time, in order to 
correct that misunderstanding. 

I desired, also, to reply to the speech of my 
honorable colleague, [Mr. Genrry,] made a week 
ago, at the commencement of this debate. The 
personal aspersions, cast by that gentleman upon 
the President, have been so fully answered and 
retorted upon himself, that it would be almost un- 
merciful to touch that sore place again. I shall, 
therefore, pass lightly over that part of my col- 
league’s remarks, and address myself to the argu- 
ments (if arguments they may be called) which he 
and other gentlemen have attempted to make before 
the committee. 





The great and comprehensive charge made on | 


all sides is, that the existing war isan Executive 
war—commenced by the President, without the 
concurrence of the legislative department of the 
Government, and without authority under the 
Constitution. Upon this assumption are founded 
those strong denunciations, and even some grave 
threats, which have been profusely poured out 
here since the commencement of the session. 

The single fact upon which this charge rests for 
support is, the order of the President directing our 
army to take position on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande. This is alleged to have been an unau- 
thorized and unconstitutional act of war—carrying 
our arms into the enemy’s territory, attacking him 
there, or at least unjustly provoking him into con- 
strained hostility. 

1 deny this charge in its length and breadth. I 
assert that the President, so far from having, in 
any manner, or to any extent, provoked this war, 
endeavored, by all means in his power, to prevent 
it. 1 assert that the war was inevitable, by the 
determination of Mexico, and was not at all influ- 
enced by the movement of our army. I assert, 
further, that it was only after all pacific efforts 
had absolutely failed, and the war was seen to be 
unavoidable, that the President ordered that move- 
ment of the army which is so much questioned on 


the other side of the House, but which I maintain | 


to have been constitutional, patriotic, and wise. 

I believe these several positions to be susceptible 
of the clearest proof. And I proceed at once to 
the task of establishing them, by such facts and 
arguments as the history of all these transactions 
now presents to the gaze of the world. 

The President exerted all his constitutional 
power to prevent war. He held on to negotiation 
as long as there was a shadow of hope that it could 
be successful, or productive of any results what- 
ever. It is in vain to say that the President was 
incincere in these repeated and protracted attempts 
at pacific intercourse. The assertion is without 
any foundation—it can only be the offspring of 
party malevolence. For Mexico gave him no op- 
portunity to vindicate the earnestness and sincerity 
of his desire for a peaceful adjustment. She re- 
pelled all our advances. Neither can it be said 











| ever. It is equally vain to argue that the Presi- 
| dent ought to have sent a Commissioner instead of 
| a Minister Plenipotentiary, for the popular move- 
| ments of that period must convince the mind of 
| every reflecting man that no Administration could 
| have sustained itself in Mexico after assenting to 
|| negotiations with the United States upon any foot- 
‘| ing. It is clear that a commissioner must have 
'| received the same treatment which our Minister 
|| received. No matter what you might have done, 
| or whom you might have sent, the result must have 
been the same, The bare suspicion that Herrera 
| was disposed to enter into negotiations was sufficient 
to hurl him from power, and to bring in Paredes, 
breathing fierce hostility and vengeance against the 
United States. The failure of negotiation does not 
lie at the door of our Government. It is baseless 
and illiberal suspicion to deny the sincerity of the 
President in these most forbearing efforts to restore 
harmony to the two Governments. The sugges- 
tion of a Commissioner instead of a Minister, was 
a part of that quibbling and deceptive policy which 
Mexico had repeatedly shown in our long-contin- 
ued but fruitless negotiations. Experience of her 
faithlessness and treachery made it manifest that 
it would be worse than folly to trust her insidious 
and temporizing policy any longer. She did not 
even agree to receive a commissioner. The sug- 
| gestion was but the shallow pretext of unprinci- 
pled duplicity. No, sir; contrary to her solemn 
assurance, she refused to receive our Minister— 
she herself cut the thread of negotiation with the 
sword, and declared her determination to make 
war. 
| Ihave said, war was inevitable. I have alluded 
to the attempts at negotiation for a double purpose: 
first, to show the earnest and liberal efforts of the 
President to avoid war; and further, to show, by 
their fruitlessness, and some circumstances attend- 
| ing their termination, that war was determined 
upon by the Mexican Government. I think this 
determination was sufficiently manifest from the 
general aspect of the questions pending between 
/ the two Powers. Those questions were of the 
utmost importance and highly complicated. No 
man conversant with history and with the opera- 
tion of political causes, could fail to see the most 
imminent danger in the state of relations existing 
| between the United States and Mexico. Gross 
outrages, steadily committed by Mexico against 
| Our citizens for a long series of years, had accu- 
'mulated against her a debt of millions. These 
| have been well described by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] whose able speech you 
have just heard. They are admitted even by my 
'| colleague [Mr. Gentry] to have constituted a just 
cause of war. I do not argue that they autho- 
rized the President to commence hostilities. But 
Mexico, by her evasions and constant treachery, 
eviaced a settled determination never to satisfy 
our heavy demand, growing out of these high- 
handed acts of aggression and insult. I will not 
| enter into particulars. I only allude to the exist- 
/ence of these large claims, and their position at 
that time, as one of the portentous elements in 
‘| the complicated relations of the two countries. 
| Mexico had little ability, and far less disposition, 
| to satisfy those claims. She therefore seized upon 
| the annexation of Texas as a pretext, not only to 
justify her in fefusing payment of our demands, 
| but also to repudiate all negotiation, and thus to 
| shut out every possibility of an amicable adjust- 
| ment, 
It was already known to the Executive, before 
|| the questioned movement of the army, that our 
| Minister would not be received in Mexico. This 
| fact was pregnant with warning. It foretold the 
coming storm with as much certainty as to the 
_ mariner does the sudden change of the barometer, 
_ or even the black cloud overspreading the heavens. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hupson] 
| insists it is no cause of war for one nation to re- 
fuse diplomatic relations with another. That I 
may not misrepresent him, I read this passage from 
_ his speech: 
* Admitting, however, that Mexico was more in the 
wrong than we, I contend that there was no just cause of 


|| War in this case. Any nation, if she pleases, has a it to 


|| stand in an independent position, and refuse to open diplo 
|| matic relations with other Powers. It may be unwise in 
|| them to do it; but I have yet to learn that it is a just cause 
|| Of war. There has been a little black republic in our own 


|| Heighborhood with, whom we have refused to interchange 


j 
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| that the President exacted hard or illiberal terms; | these civilities. The subject has frequently been brought y 


'| because she would listen to no proposition what- || i this House, and voted down by the very men who fec| 
| indignant towards Mexico because she would no 
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| Mr. Slidell as resident minister. China, I believe, wan 


| day, receives no minister resident near her seat of govern 
| ment from any nation whatever. This may be folly, but 
is not such a crime as will justify a war.” ieee 
| The honorable gentleman could not forget th 
eee $ Ret the 
_ indignity offered to the “ little black republic” o¢ 
Hayti. But this is not the point. I dispute the 
justice of the comparison, as well as the taste and 
odor of it. I grant that-when there are no causes 
of complaint between two Governments, the one 
may refuse diplomatic relations with the other 
But when such relations have previously existed. 
and have been violently broken off, leaving great 
questions unsettled, and especially when there are 
wrongs and injuries unredressed, it is cause of war 
to refuse to negotiate with the injured nation. 
Any other position is to me utterly incomprehensj- 
ble. For, if the aggressor will not negotiate, there 
is no other alternative but war. 
| But this conduct of Mexico was more than mere 
| catise of war to us. I[tis not in this point of view 
that I speak of it at this time. I argue from jt 
here, that it was a conclusive indication that Mexi- 
co herself had determined upon.war. Had she 
not so determined, she would have pursued a 
course promotive of peace. She would not have 
| thrown aside every possible means of conciliation, 
| and placed herself in a position to make war the 
| only alternative. Her statesmen are not children 
|or idiots—they may have been madmen. But 
they saw plainly that in taking the steps they did, 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





nothing could prevent war. In short, they had 
resolved to rush into it. Mexico said as much 
through the mouths of her Ministers. I need only 
| refer to the often-quoied passage from the letter of 
Castillo y Lanzas, dated at Mexico, 12th March, 
1846, in the following words: 


** A fact such as this, (the annexation of Texas,) or to 
speak with greater exactness, so notable an act of usurpa- 
tion, created an imperious necessity that Mexico, for her 
own honor, should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. 
The Supreme Government beforehand declared that it 
would look upon such an act as casus belli, and, as a con- 
sequence of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very 
| nature, at an end, and war was the only recourse of the 
Mexican Government.” 


This language is grossly insulting to our Gov- 
ernment; but the insult is the least important part 
of it. It was more than a mere threat. It wasa 
distinct annunciation that war was to Be prosecu- 
ted against us, by a determination long previously 
entertained by the Mexican Government. It may 
be asked, how could the authorities of Mexico be 
so blind and infatuated as to seek so unequal, and, 
'to them, disastrous a contest? The answer is 
| plain. The Oregon controversy was not then set- 
| tled. They anticipated a war between the United 
| States and Great Britain. Guizot’s policy led 
| them to expect the sympathy, if not the aid, of 
France. And, finally, the notable plan of placing a 
| Spanish Prince upon the throne of Mexico might 
| have induced the advocates of this measure to ex- 
| pect that Europe would combine to aid them in 
| the struggle. ut whatever might have been the 
| cause of their infatuation, it did most certainly 

exist; they had blindly determined on war, and 

they pursued a course which left no second alter- 
native. Such is the meaning and import of the 
language I have quoted. Would not the President 
have been justly denounced as imbecile, if he had 
not given due weight to this plain and positive 
warning? The position of parties in Mexico—the 
overthrow of Herrera by Paredes, upon the ex- 
| press ground that the latter was favorable to war— 
| rendered still more certain that which was not 
doubtful before. Was not war inevitable—inevi- 
| 





table from the declared intention of the Mexican 
Government, and the unequivocal concurrence of 
the Mexican people? What effect could themove- 
ment of our army have had upon these events, 
which took place before that movement could pos- 
sibly have been known? 

The President foresaw the war and acted accord- 
ingly, using only such power as he rightfully pos- 
sessed under the Constitution. He was not mis- 
taken. His foresight has been completely vindi- 
cated by subsequent acts of the enemy, and b 
information subsequently thrown into our hands 
by the fortunes of war. Among the eee found 
in the camp of the enemy after the battles of the 
8th and 9th of May last, were the orders of the 
Mexican Government, directing their general to 
attack our army. These orders bear date at a 








ut 


ne 


1846. 


} 
time when the movement of our army could not | 
have been known. The war therefore was com- | 
menced by Mexico, without a knowledge of the | 
movement of our army, and altogether independ- | 
ently of it. It would have been prosecuted with- | 
out that movement as certainly as with it. The | 
President onl believed this from the indications | 
mentioned. The event has vindicated his sagacity. | 
His foresight was clear; his energy and fearless- || 
ness were equal to the occasion; the promptness | 
of his measures preserved the honor of our coun- | 
try and the fame of our arms. 

It has been said this movement of the army, | 
though the territory may have been clearly ours, — 
was imprudent and calculated to provoke the enemy | 


to hostilities; and, in short, that itdid cause the first || 


acts of war. The pointing of the guns of our fort 
upon the town of Matamoros, is mentioned as | 


an aggravating circumstance. But this position || 


cannot possibly be true. The Mexican general 
acted from previous orders of his Government. | 
By those orders he must have attacked the army | 
at Corpus Christi, if it had remained there. No | 
yrovocation of any kind was given. General | 
Taylor; by order of our Government, proclaimed 
his intentions to be peaceable, and the Adminis- | 
tration had been, and still was, at all times ready | 
and willing to negotiate a settlement of the unfor- | 
tunate difficulties. The appearance of the Mexi- 
can army on the opposite side of the river might | 


as well have been supposed to be a provocation |. 


for our army to cross that river, as the reverse. 
Commanding generals do not act upon such con- 
siderations—they usually act in pursuance of orders 


from their superiors. Entering the territory be- | 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande could not | 


have been the provocation which produced war, 
for still another reason than those sufficient ones 


already given. Mexico claimed all ‘Texas, and | 


went to war for it all. Such has been her constant 
declaration. Atno time, to my knowledge, has 
she contended for this little strip of territory alone, 
or made this the ostensible pretext for her attack 
upon our army. It has been left for American 
statesmen to find out this grave objection against 
their own Government. 

I think, sir, I have proved that this war was 
inevitable by the determination of Mexico, and 
was not in any way produced by the movement 


of ourarmy. But itis common for gentlemen on | 
the other side to assert, that the war might have | 


been avoided. I have heard no argument in sup- 
port of this declaration. I ask any of those gen- 
tlemen to show, if they can, in what manner and 
by what means this pacific result could have been 
obtained. Doubtless if we had submitted to Mexi- 
can aggressions without indemnity—if we had also 
surrendered up the whole of Texas to the tender 
mercies of that semi;barbarous people, peace might 
have been secured. But would anything short of 
this have done it? Will any gentleman say that 
if we had offered to surrender the territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Bravo, that would 
have conciliated Mexico? Where is the evidence 
of it? There is none; there can be none. Mexico 
refused to treat on that subject. Clearly foresee- 
ing this war, as he did, what was the duty and 
the power of the President in this coming emer- 
gency? By the Constitution, he was clothed with 
ower to use the army and navy to repel invasion. 
t was his duty to send the army to the threatened 
quarter, to be in readiness. This would have been 
his duty, sir, if he had been satisfied that we our- 
selves had provoked the war which was inevitably 
coming; but much more so, when the provocation 
and the wrong were all on the other side, and 
when we had vainly used every effort to avoid the 
struggle. It is here, sir, that the justice of our 
general cause of war becomes material, in consid- 
ering the action of the Executive. I grant that the 
justice and sufficiency of our cause of war, is a 
question wholly distinct from that of the propriety 
and legality of. the movement of the army ordered 
by the President. Yet these questions cannot be 
entirely separated. The greater the outrages of 
Mexico against us, the grosser the insults given, 
and the more palpable the determination of Mexico 
to bring on a war, the more urgent was the neces- 
sity for the President to be vigilant and active in 
those preparations which the laws authorized him 
to make. My honorable colleague [Mr. Gentry] 
said, as reported in the National Intelligencer, ‘‘ he 
‘did not controvert the position that for these out- 
‘rages we had good cause for war against Mexico 
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‘long ago; and if the President had openly brought | of alteration, and the presumption remains with 


‘ them before Congress, and recommended war on 
‘that ground, he did not know but he might have 
* been in favor of it.’’ Well, sir, according to this 
admission, we had good cause of war against Mex- 
ico; and she had actually determined to make war | 
uponus. The strongest possible motives of patri- | 
otism and duty required the President, under the 
pressure of this emergency, to use all his consti- 
tutional power to place the country in the best 
possible position for a successful defence.» Where 
should he have placed the army? The left bank 
of the Rio Bravo was the only proper position. 
Admit for a moment that the territory there was 
in dispute, and the right unsettled. This, I believe, 
is the most contended for by those who condemn 
the Administration. Still, sir, it was no act of 
| hostility to take peaceable possession of the dis- 
| puted territory. It was no usurpation on the part 
| of the President; for the territory, being claimed 
| by us, and being in dispute, might legally and 
| constitutionally be considered ours, quoad hoc, for 
| the purpose of placing the army there, in order to 
repel invasion. This being a part of the very mat- 
| ters in dispute, a part of the thing for which war 


1 


was about to be waged, every consideration of pru- | 


i 
} 
| 
| dence and policy demanded of the Executive to 
| possess this terfitory, in anticipation of invasion, 


|| to prevent the enemy from gaining the advantage 

| which its possession would have given him. He | 
would have been grossly culpable not to have done | 
so. Mexico claimed all Texas, and had deter- | 


| mined to go to war for it. We claimed Texas to 
| the Rio Bravo. It was as much a hostile act on 
| the part of the President to place our army on any 
part of the Texan soil, as to have ordered them 
| where he did; for the whole was equally and alike 


|| Taylor, to show that some few Mexican troops 


| we should also have occupied the country with our 
|| troops. It would have been unpardonable folly 
|| and imbecility, to suffer the enemy alone to occupy 


in dispute between the two Powers. ‘The gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts quotes from the orders | 
of the Secretary of War and the letters of General || ¢o} 


all its force. 

The President shows that Texas, by the act of 
1836, asserted the Rio Grande to be the boundary 
from its mouth to its source. This was stipulated 
in the treaty of Santa Ana after the battle of San 
Jacinto. I think the Mexican Government, hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefit of that treaty on her part, 
was bound to observe it. Whatever force this 
fact may have in its bearing upon the ultimate 
rights of Texas, it is nevertheless certain that 
Mexico has retained possession of Santa Fé and 
the surrounding country. Butit is equally certain 

« J 
that Texas has possessed and governed the coun- 
try on the lower Rio Grande, extending up the left 
bank far beyond Matamoros. The President has 
asserted that Texas exercised certain acts of au- 
thority over this territory. His language is this: 

* During 2 period of more than nine years, which inter- 
vened between the adoption of her constitution and her an- 
nexation as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted 
and exercised many acts of sovercignty and jurisdiction over 
the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She or 
ganized and defined the limits of counties extending to the 
Rio Grande. She established courts of justice and extended 
her judicial system over the territory. She established a 
cumstom-house, and collected duties, and also post offices 
and post roads in it. She established a land office, and is 
sued numerous grants for lands within its limits. A Sena 
tor and a Representative residing in it were elected to the 
Congress of the republic, and served as such before the act 
of annexation took place. In both the Congress and Con 
vention of Texas, which gave their assent to the terms of 
annexation to the United States, proposed by our Congress, 

were representatives residing west of the Nueces, who took 
partin the act of annexation itself. This was the ‘Texa» 
which, by the act of our Congress of the twenty-ninth of 


|| December, 1845, was admitted as one of the States of our 


Union.’ 


Now, sir, these acts of authority, if thus exer- 
cised, settle the question as to the right of Texas 
to that territory. But I understand them -to be 
ye sa They may even be alluded to by my 

eague [Mr. Gentry] when he charges the 


Sho g ) aw || President with falsehood. But the gentleman from 
were on this side of the river. ‘This was only the | 


stronger reason why, in the existing state of things, | 


Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] boldly disputes them 
in the following terms: 


|, But there is another argument of the President which 


deserves notice, and itis this: Texas (says he) had extended 
her authority beyond the Nueces, and, to sum up all his de 


| the disputed territory. We should then have been || Cl#‘ations, because they all fall under the same general prine#- 


; . ; | ple, they amount to this: Texas had extended her jurisdiction 
under the necessity of conquering it from them. | Coaad the Nueces; she had a ecustom-house at Corpua 
We should not have been in so favorable & pOSl- || Christi, on the immediate western bank of that river; the 
tion to strike an effective and decisive blow, and | people living on that river, in the immediate valley of the 
to save that territory. By the movement in qune- Nueces, had been represented in the Texan Congress, and 


| 

} 

| 

! 

| 

iota : ; had assented to annexation to the United States, : ere 

tion, a great point was gained: we were slik assen exation to the United States, and were 

| 

| 

i 





. - x ay to || included within one of the Congressional districts of Texas: 
| meet the enemy on the frontier, without having || the United States, by an act of her Congress, had established 


| first to conquer the disputed territory from him. 1 || a custom-house at Corpus Christi: all these things were 


fe j : A 
: || true just over the river, on the west bank, in the immediate 
— ee that the movement was legal, |} valley of the Nueces, and therefore—therefore what? There- 
| patrio ic, and wise, 2 {| fore we had a title to the country some one hundred or one 
I believe these positions to be impregnable. But || hundred and fifty miles further, to the Rio Grande, where not 


| suppose lam wrong, and the President committed |) one of these declarations will hold good! Beyond the 


|| at least a patriotic one. It leaned to the cause of 





of her rights. Besides, it is clear, that if this sup- 
posed error had not been committed, the war would 





| 


ence would have been, that we should have acted 
under less favorable circumstances, with less power 
to strike an effective blow upon the enemy. A true 
friend of his country would not very narrowly and 
captiously scan the measures of the President, 
adopted under these circumstances, with the best 
| result, for the protection of his country’s rights 





against a treacherous enemy. ‘The question turn- | 


ing upon a disputed boundary, a true friend of his 
country would not be very anxious to magnify the 
rights of the enemy, and diminish our own, in 
order to prove the President guilty of an indiscre- 


tion; especially when that supposed indiscretion | 


| proved to be so beneficial. 
| But we are not driven to these means of defence. 
| We ask no clemency or forbearance at the hands 
of those who condemn the President. We defy 
| their fiercest attacks. The territory occupied by 
our army was, beyond question, a part of Texas. 
The greatest men of this country, from 1803 
down, including Mr. Clay and r. Webste-, 
have maintained that Texas originally extended to 


! 
an error, (which is by no means admitted,) it was | 


our country, and was powerful in the maintenance | 


still have been unavoidable; and the only differ- | 


|| Nueces, and therefore to the Rio Grande! Now, what kind 
\ of logic is this ?’? 
| Now, sir, upon this representation I understand 
|| the gentleman, in language courteous it is true, 
| charged falsehood upon the Executive. I shall 
|| endeavor to sustain cs statement of the President, 
|| and if I succeed in doing so, the honorable gentle- 
| man will not complain if, with the same courtesy 
| of language and manner, I throw back his own 
|, charge upon himself. 
|| I quote from the laws of Texas, and refer to the 
|| map before me to prove everything asserted by the 
| President in the passage quoted, and everything 
to be legitimately inferred from it. 
|| The act of December 20, 1836, organizes inferior 
'| courts in the counties of San Patricio and Bexar. 
| The joint resolution of the Texan Congress of 
| May 24, 1838, fixes the boundaries of those coun- 
| ties as follows: 


|| & Be it resolved, §c., That a direct line running from the 
! junction of the Cibolo or San Bartola creek to the Rio Frio, 


it 


| ata point thirty miles above its junction with the Nueces; 
| thence in a direct line to the town of Loredo, slial] be con- 
| sidered the dividing line between the counties of San Patri- 
| cio and Bexar,” &e. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Loredo is on 
the left bank of the Rio Grande, and this provision 

extends those counties to that river. 

The act of 22d December, 1836, establishes a 


the Rio Grande. This fact is not conclusive of i| land office and district in the same counties. 


itself ; it is perhaps not very strong. It however 
establishes the original extent of that territory, and 


leaves the strongest presumption that it has retain- 


ed its unity and identity during its connexion with 
the other Mexican States. 


hen its connexion 
with Coahuila was dissolved, its old boundaries 
were naturally retained. There is no palpable act 


The act of June 12, 1837, establishes a collec- 
| tion district extending to the mouth of the Rio 


| Grande in the following words: 


1 « Be it further enacted, §c., That the following designated 
| places, with their given boundaries, be made ports of entry, 


| and within which bounds custom-houses shall be establish- 





ed, and collectors of the public revenue shall be appointed, 
and reside at the several ports for Which they were appoint- 
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ed, viz: commencing at the Rio Grande, and follo.ving the 
coust of the gulf, east, to the mouth of the San Antonio 
river, shall at present compose the southwestern collection 
district, which shall be called the district of Aransaso.”? 

By the act of the Texan Congress, passed 2lst 
December, 1838, a regiment was created for the 
srotection of the northern and western frontier. 
‘he 15th section of that act provides: 

«¢ That it shall be the duty of the colonel of the regiment 
to cause, at convenient intervals, the detachment on the 
Nueces to traverse the country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, in such manner as shall give most protection 
and security to that section of the country.” 

This duty was performed as required by the 
act, and ‘Texas was actually in possession of this 
territory, composing the counties of San Patricio 
and Bexar, both bounded by the Rio Grande. 

Mr. HUDSON arose and said the acts quoted 
were only on paper, and proved no more than the 
act of 1836, defining the boundaries of Texas— 
that there never was an officer of the customs on 
the Rio Grande. 

Mr. STANTON replied: These acts were not 
merely on paper~-they were carried into effect by 
the Texan Government. There was a collector 
residing at Aransaso. He could not reside on the 
Rio Grande, because by the law he was required 
to reside at another point in the district. The sol- 


diers of ‘Texas did actually traverse the territory | 


and maintain the jurisdiction of Texas there. But 
I quote one more act, that of the 24th June, 1845: 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That a mail route be and 
hereby is established from Bexar in the county of Bexar, to 
the town of Loredo, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, 
and from Corpus Christi in the county of San Patricio, to 
Point tsabel near the mouth of the Rio Grande.”’ 


These various acts of authority establish beyond | 


doubt that the whole of this territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, was de facto, as well 
as de jure, a partof Texas. Our own laws, passed 
without opposition at the last session of Congress, 
acknowledged the rights of Texas beyond the 
Nueces, and seem to recognise the various acts of 
authority [ have enumerated. In the face of these 
high acts of sovereign jurisdiction, what can be 
the effect of a few Mexicans residing within this 
territory? Can it avail to defeat the rights of 
‘Texas, or to qualify to any extent her right of 
sovereignty asserted and actually exercised? I 
think the answer must be in the negative. 

And now, sir, in what position do those gentle- 
men stand who have denounced the Preident’s 


statements as false? I think I have shown that the | 


falsehood is not his. Every statement made by 
him is strictly true. No, sir; the curses of these 
gentlemen have gone home to roost. The poisoned 
arrow, aimed at the breast of the President, has re- 
bounded from the impenetrable and polished ar- 
mor of truth, and has gone back again to pierce 
deep into the shrinking and quivering flesh of those 
who sent them. 

i flatter myself, Mr. Chairman, with the belief 
that | have established the propositions which I 
laid down at the commencement of my remarks. 
At least the facts and arguments presented satisfy 
my own mind, upon all the points I have attempted 
to discuss. What would have been the course of 
the Opposition, if the President had failed to act 
as promptly as he did? He would have been de- 
nounced as timid and fearful of responsibility—as 
having advocated the annexation of Texas, and 
yet trembling to take the decisive steps necessary 
to maintain that measure. He would have been 
taunted with his fruitless attempts at negotiation, 
and represented as wholly incapable of maintaining 
the rights and the honor of the country, when 
difficulties arose or war was threatened. Who 
can doubt that this would have been the course of 
the Opposition under such circumstances? The 
would then, indeed, have had some substantial 
grounds for attack, and they would not have failed 
to occupy them with every advantage. But they 
must have some subject of complaint—they must 
attack the Administration in some quarter: upon 
this hangs their only hope of ever acquiring power 
and controlling the offices of the Government. 
Whether they have skilfully chosen their ground, 
whether their efforts will be considered altogether 
consistent with single-hearted ‘patriotism, remains 

et to be determined by the voice of an honest and 
intelligent people. 

My honorable colleague [Mr. Gentry] seems 
to have some misgivings upon this score. He la- 
bors to justify his position in this crisis; with what 
success I leave you to judge from his language: 


when the nation was engaged in a war constitutionally 
made, that all debate about the expediency or propriety of 
the war should cease, and that all should unite to bring it 
to an honorable conclusion; and, when that was accom- 
plished, then to hold the public functionaries engaged in 
originating and prosecuting it to a strictresponsibility. That 
was the general rule; and therefore Mr. G, had heretofore 
felt reluctant to speak of this Mexican war, because he had 
hoped that we should soon have peace. But now he knew 
not when peace was to return. He did not know for what 
ends the war was waged, nor bad the people any clue by 
which they could discover. Under such circumstances, he 
held it to be the duty of a representative in that hall to speak 
out freely his sentiments, both respecting the course of the 
Executive, and respecting the origin and conduct of the 


“The general rule was, that it was expedient and wise, 
| 
| war.” 


| The reason given by my colleague for abandon- 
|ing the ‘general rule’’ of patriotism is, that ‘he 
| knew not when peace was to return; he did not know 
| for what ends the war was waged.’’ Is this a suffi- 
cient reason? When a war has once been com- 
| menced, is it always, or generally, in our power to 
| say when peace will return? And as to the end 
|| and object of the war, can it be possible the gentle- 
|} man does not know this, when he himself voted 
| for the act which gave the President the means of 
‘| earrying it on? Did he vote ten millions of dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men, without knowing the 
|| purpose for which he agreed to place such heavy 
|| means at the command of the President? 

You will recollect, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
already quoted a passage from the gentleman’s 
speech, in which he admits that we have just cause 
of war against Mexico, and that if the President 
had asked a declaration of war on that ground, he 
would have voted for it. 1s this possible, and yet 
the gentleman not know for what end the war is 
waged? Sir, there is inconsistency, I will not say 
palpable contradiction, in these two positions of 
my honorable colleague. What would that gen- 
| tleman have us do under the circumstances? What 
does he propose to do, when Mexico plunders our 
| citizens a refuses all redress? When she de- 
/nounces the annexation of Texas, and threatens 
| war on account of it?) When she refuses to nego- 
tiate, dismisses our Minister, directs her general 
to attack our army, and, finally, actually takes the 
|| first step to carry out her repeated threats of war? 
|| Does the gentleman see no reason in all this for 
carrying on the war? After we had successfully 
| repelled the armies of the enemy; after we had 
| taken into possession large portions of her terri- 
tory; in the midst of our glorious victories, we 
paused to present the olive-branch of peace, and 
actually pressed the adversary to resume negotla- 
tions. She declines, or at least postpones her an- 
swer. What, then, would the gentleman do? But, 
| sir, it is needless to pursue these questions. There 
is an obvious end for which this war shall be pros- 
ecuted: it is that Mexico shall pay our citizens 
the amount of which she has robbed them; that 
| she shall agree to some boundary between her ter- 
_ritory and ours; and last, but not least, that she 

shall indemnify us for the vaat expenses which her 
obstinacy and aggression have forced us to incur. 

My colleague has cavilled at me for having said 
| that events are tending towards the acquisition of 
| the Californias and the intermediate territory. I 
| say so still. Indeed, sir, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bayty,] in an unanswerable argu- 
ment, and by unquestionable authorities, has prov- 
ed that these territories have already been acquired 
and are absolutely ours, subject only to be recon- 
quered by Mexico, or surrendered by a treaty of 
peace. We could actually dispose of them to a 
third Power—sell them to France or England— 
and the only right of Mexico would be to take 
them again oe force of arms. The acknowledged 
laws of nations, and the decisions of the highest 
tribunals, establish these rights. Now, what would 
the gentleman have us do? Will he direct these 
territories to be surrendered and abandoned, with- 
out any adjustment of our difficulties with Mexi- 
co? Absurd and impossible! In ridicule the gen- 
tleman has said, the President finds conquest in 
his path; he cannot get round it, or jump over it, 
and he must needs pick it up. Although this was 
meant as irony and sarcasm, jf is, nevertheless, an 
| indisputable truth. Mexico forced us into the war. 
| In the prosecution of it, these important conquests 
have been made. We were constrained to make 
them. They were the only means of carrying on 
the war, and accomplishing the palpable end and 

object, which was in the view of ress when 
| the war bill was passed. I say we could not avoid 
it. In the language of the gentleman, it was in 














| 
| 
| 
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our way; we must needs pick itup. Mexico had 
no commerce upon which we coed make war, jn 
order to force her into terms, and to redress iar 
injuries. Her territory was the only resource 
In all probability; it is the only means the enem. 
will have to satisfy our demands; and I q 
hesitate to say, that I think it desirable fo 
Government, under these circumstances, 


remy 
O not 
r our 
to retain 


| and appropriate it, in the absence of other indem. 


nity. 
it was to be expected, sir, that from certain 


_ quarters every obstacle would be thrown in the 
| way of this acquisition. No one was surprised 


| when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippings 


made his indignant protest against what he calls 


| unjust acquisition of territory, and the still more 


| invo 
mony with the northern section of their party—the 


} 


} tions. There have been times, sir, when party 


horrible extension of slavery. It was no cause of 
wonder that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Hupson] should shed a few quiet tears over 
the wrongs of ‘the little black republic.” By, 
_when my honorable colleague, [Mr. Genrry,] q 
Tennesseean, representing slaveholders, follows jn 
the track of the other gentlemen named, and at. 
tempts to throw into the question this great ele- 


| ment of discord, I must confess, sir, I was amazed, 


| I know well the pretext under which this line of 
argument is used in the South. The Whigs in 
| that quarter profess to think the Union in danger 


| from the agitation of the slave question, and upon 


' this ground they find an excuse for opposition to 
peer necessary measure which, to any extent, 
ves that question. Thus they act in har- 


latter avowing their hostility to slavery, and the 
| former precisely the contrary. Such was the career 
of that party when the question of Texas annexa- 
| tion was before the country. But that great meas- 
ure, in spite of all opposition and all such obsta- 
cles, marched forward with giant strides, stepping 
alike over these domestic difficulties and the in- 
_trigues of the British and French cabinets, and 
took its place among the mighty events of history. 
Such, I believe, sir, will be the result in this case. 
These stale objections, founded upon a professed 
fear of a dissolution of the Union, can have no 
other effect, and, I believe, no other design, but to 
prevent the acquisitions in question. If such is 
really the design of them, then I submit the ques- 
tion, whether that design can be considered _patri- 
otic? To oppose these acquisitions is, in effect, to 
oppose the only redress we can possibly obtain for 
the injuries done by Mexico. ho has suggested 
or can suggest any other plausible mode of obtain- 
ing that which is the end and object of this war? 
Although this policy is condemned and denounced, 
no other line of policy has been chalked out by 
| those who assail the Administration. Their de- 
nunciations are empty and fruitless, offering no 
substitute, and pointing to no valuable result. [ 
maintain, therefore, that to throw obstacles of any 
kind in the way of these acquisitions, is an attempt 
to obstruct the progress of the war, and to prevent 
| the onl caeiae result to which it can possibly 
kai full redress of our injuries, and the res- 
_ toration of a just and honorable peace. 
_ Upon these views, sir, in opposition to those of 
my seater na colleague, I am willing to go before 
the country, and submit to its judgment. I have 
| undertaken to defend the policy of the President. 
My colleague said, those who do so are traitors to 
their country, and unworthy of their seats upon 
this floor. r. Chairman, | may be unworthy of 
my seat on this floor; but I should feel myself to 
be so, if I could ever make such a demonstration 
| as my honorable colleague has made, in his origi- 
nal speech and his various subsequent explana- 


and personal enmity were as strong, when denun- 
ciation was as loud and as bitter; but at those 
times, the bitterest invective has at least had the 
merit of being adorned with wit. The weapon 
used to strike the adversary, however keen and 
ponderous, was at least polished by those courte- 
sies of manner and language which lofty spirits 
never suffer themselves to forget. ‘That we should 
be denounced as cringing at the footstool of power 
—as the tools and minions of Executive favor— 
giving a purchased support to Executive usurpa- 
‘tion and tyranny—was to be expected. This is 
but a part of the stereotyped slang of opposition. 
| It does not disturb my nerves in the slightest de- 


gree, If the gentleman had made even a show of 
ment in hi , his denunciations might 


| have had some point. But the emptiness of his 


se ge et lee 








1846. 


ther I should say, the entire want | 
t at it, has robbed his invective of |, 
left nothing behind but its coarse- 








reasoning, oF rai 
of any attemp 
jts sting, and | 
= sir, there is one issue made by my honora- | 
ble colleague which I am perfectly willing to meet. 
it is to be found in this passage, as reported in the 
Intelligencer. I well remember the words, as sub- |, 


stantially uttered by the gentleman: 
«The President was a usurper, and they were traitors to 
ir country who did notso regard him, when he attempted |, 
oe without authority of law or Constitution, to annex 
Unt yerritories to this Union, greater than the entire area of | 
he original States. He was a lawless usurper; and if the || 
members of that House sanctioned him in proceedings like |, 
these, they were unworthy of the seats they occupied ; they || 
were no p2triots, and guilty of the highest treason against | 


their country.” | 
| 
‘ 
\ 


i} 


j 





Our armies have conquered the enemy’s terri- 
tory, in pursuance of the act of Congress authori- 
zing the war, for which act the honorable gentle- 
man himself voted. The President has annexed 
no territories to this Union. All that he has done 
has been to preserve, and not to throw away, those {} 
which Congress authorized our army totake. He 
might have been guilty of treason if he had done 
less. But itis no cause of just complaint that, 
after being fully authorized, he has vigorously and 
successfully prosecuted the war, carrying our vic- 
torious arms into the enemy’s country. 

| repeat, sir, lam not sorry the gentleman has 
presented this issue. Iam rather glad. 1 should 
not have felt free to denounce the eet made 
to this war as treason, however disastrous and | 
unpatriotic T may deem that opposition to be. | 
But since the issue is made, I freely accept it. I | 
stand upon the grounds I have now assumed, and 


I appeal to the people of this Union to determine | 


which are the traitors—they who sustain the cause 
of their country, or they who advocate that of the 
enemy; they who magnify the territorial rights of 
the enemy, or they who insist upon our own; 
they who deny the right of conquest in a just war 
authorized by Congress, or they who assert that 
right, as the only means of bringing the enemy to 
terms, and securing our admitted rights by a final 
treaty of peace. 

Mr. GORDON having obtained the floor, the 
committee rose and reported progress. 

Mr. C, J. INGERSOLL submitted a resolution 
providing that the debate upon the resolutions re- 
ferring the President’s message shall close in com- 
mittee at two o’clock, p. m., to-morrow, in order 
(he said) that the several standing committees 
might receive the several portions of the message 
expected to be to them referred. If not sent to 
the said committees to-morrow, the subject would 
have to lay over at least until Monday next, as it 
was not probable that the House would sit much 
longer during the present week. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out the words ‘two o’clock,”’ 
and substituting ‘* fifteen minutes past twelve,”’ as 
he did not think the House would sit later than 
that. 

Mr. PRESTON KING said that he was op- 
posed to the resolution, as it might prevent his 
colleague, [Mr. Gorpon,]} who had the floor, from 
submitting to the House the remarks which he 
proposed to make upon the subject under discus- 
sion. He therefore moved that the House ad- 
journ; which motion was adopted. 

The motion having saad. 

The House adjourned. 





[The correction of the Journal made yesterday in rela- 
tion to Mr. VaNce’s vote, was not with reference to Mr. 
THoMassoN’s resolution, but the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Brovweap in relation to the tariff act of 1846.] 





IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 24, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday were read and approved. 
Mr. BREESE presented the petition of Philip 
Pearce, praying a preémption right; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

_Mr. CASS presented the petition of Naomi Da- 
vis, widow of General Daniel Davis, asking for a 
Sears: which was referred to the Committee on 

ensions, 

PEACE MEMORIAL. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented a memorial 
from citizens of the State of Delaware, praying 
Congress to use speedy and efficient means for ter- 





or moral sense; but as patriots, as men deeply in- 


| the foremost in giving the Executive of the coun- 


|| But that either of the great parties organized in this 


CONGRESS 





minating the war with Mexico, in an honorable | 
ace. 
This memorial (said Mr. C.) is signed by some | 


IONAL GLOBE. 






was not the first time an extension of time had 
been allowed. 


Mr. MOREHEAD explained that the lands lo- 


of the most respectable of my constituents; and it || cated in Arkansas had all been sold; but with re- 


is due to them that I should say that I shall at all 
times be proud to coéperate with them in attaining | 
the great object which these petitioners so much | 
desire—*‘ in adopting the most speedy and efficient 
means for the restoration of peace on honorable | 
terms with Mexico.’? These, sir, are not men 
who have scruples in regard to war, in a religious 


terested as American citizens, these men have 
thought it their duty to speak in relation to this 
matter. I have said, sir, and [ repeat, that I shall | 
be glad to avail myself of all the means that are 
practicable to bring about an honorable peace; but | 


| in the position in which I stand, as one of the Sen- 


ators of the United States, at present I feel bound 


| to say that I do not see any other efficient means | 
| of procuring an honorable peace with Mexico, ex- 
| cept by fairly fighting out the war. 


I shall, there- 

fore, without the least hesitation, give my support | 
to all measures that may be proposed, and which | 
may be deemed necessary by those who ought to | 


| know what is indispensable to carry on vigorous- 


ly this war, to a successful termination. [| say 
nothing now of the means for purchasing foreign 


| territory or in any way aggrandizing the country. | 
| | speak simply of the means to carry on the war; 


and I will not be a whit behind him who stands |! 


try the means to carry on this war vigorously. 

[ have heard it stated, and have seen it charged 
in many of the public prints, that there is a party 
hostile to the war and ready to take part with 
Mexico. Sir, I do not believe a syllable of it. 1 
do not believe that there exists any such party. I | 
do not mean to say that there may not be some 
who entertain such views and feelings; but if there 
| are any, they are very few in number, I doubt not. 


| country take part with them against the country, 
1 du not believe. 1 reject the supposition as de- 
| grading to the American character. But least of 
all do | believe that the great Whig party in this 
| country is ready to espouse any foreign. interest ! 
[ hold, and I firmly believe, that although there is 
a majority of their political opponents in the coun- 
cils of the nation, yet they are and do constitute at 
this moment a majority of the people of the coun- 
try, and that they are capable of lending themselves || 
| to a foreign enemy against their own country, is | 
impossible. The charge has been made that such 

a party exists; and those who made the charge | 
| may desire to bring about that very result—it may 

| be that *‘ the wish is father to the thought;’’ but 
no such accusation—no such calumny on this sub- | 
| ject, will ever drive the great Whig party into hos- | 
| tility to their own country in the prosecution of a | 
foreign war. 
| With regard to the means which those who | 
have. the opportunity to understand better than I | 
have, may devise—‘ speedy and efficient means,”’ || 
to bring about an honorable peace with Mexico, 
I am not now prepared to speak; but | will say 
generally, that { am ready to coéperate with all 
who can produce measures before us calculated in 
the judgment of sensible men to produce this re- 
sult. In my view at present, it appears to me to 
be our duty to strengthen the arm of the Govern- 
ment by every fair and honorable means to prose- 
cute the war vigorously, so far as it is in our 
power. 

Mr. President, there are topics connected with 
this subject which I should like to discuss, and | 
which 1 may avail myself of an early opportunity | 
to discuss, but not now. I have thought it due | 
| 





| 








to those who have intrusted me with this memo- || 
rial to say what I have said in regard to what 1 || 
| conceive to be their object and opinions; and now }| 
I move to lay the memorial on the table. 


} 








KENTUCKY DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM LANDS. \\ nance, re 


Mr. MOREHEAD (on leave) introduced a bill 
to extend the time of selling the lands granted to the 
State of Kentucky, for an asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. 

It was read twice, and Mr. M. moved its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Private.Land Claims. | 

Mr. SEVIER wished the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to inform the Senate how long the time for 
the sale of these lands was to be extended, for this | 











sales had not been made. 
tor from Arkansas did not now 
detailed statement of facts on this subject, the ques- 
tion being simply one of reference; but he assured 
the Senator from Arkansas that he would hereafter 
go fully into an explanation. 

| Mr. SEVIER remarked that this land had been 
given thirty years ago, and yet it was not all dis- 
posed of yet. 


The memorial was laid on the table accordingly. ] 


spect to those in Florida, through the misfeasance 


of agents and the condition of affairs in Florida, 
He mppeees the Sena- 
esire a full and 


It was land which lay in patches in 
various localities which were retarded in their set- 


tlement by the neglect to effect sales of it. He 


really thought it was a question which should be 


considered by the Committee on Public Landa, for 


it was a question of public policy, and he suggest- 
ed that reference to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
instead of the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. MOREHEAD could not{see that,the com- 
mittee suggested was more appropriate than the 
one he had named. In regard to the merits of the 
bill he was not now disposed to say a word. He 
was willing that it should first go to the committee, 
and after its examination it would be found that 
satisfactory reasons existed for delaying the sale 
of these lands, which the benign policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had appropriated to 
those whose objects were purely those of humanity. 
These lands had been given for the benefit of the 
asylum for the deaf and dumb in Kentucky—an 
institution which claimed lenient consideration 
from the legislative department. He again moved 
the reference to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims; though he was not particularly concerned 
whether it went to that or to the committee desig- 


| nated by the Senator from Arkansas, 


Mr. SEVIER again urged that this was a matter 


| of public concern, and hence was not a proper sub- 


ject for reference to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. It properly belonged to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. To the Senator from 


| Kentucky and himself, this was not a new ques- 


tion. It was discussed here some four or five 


| years ago; at which time he was opposed to any 


further extension of time. Why were these lands 
not sold? It was because those who held them 
had not got enough for them. They desired a 
high price, and therefore they waited for the im- 
provement of the surrounding neighborhood to 


| enhance the value of these lands. The longer with- 


holding them from the market was injurious to the 


| neighborhood in which they lay, and he again 


claimed the reference to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. MOREHEAD, while he thought the com- 
mittee he had designated was the proper one, was 
not disposed longer to object to the reference 
which the Senator from Arkansas desired. Let it 
go to that committee. He moved that it take that 
course, 

The bill was accordingly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

GRANT OF LAD TO ARKANSAS. 

Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 
grant a quantity of public land to the State of Ar- 
kansas, for the purposes of internal improvement; 
which was read twice, and referred to_the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

BRANCH MINTS IN NEW YORK, ETC. 

Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported the bill for the establishment of a branch 
of the United States mint in the city of New York, 


| without amendment. 


Mr. L. said, that with the concurrence of the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Drx,] he would call 
up this bill at an early day after the Christmas 
holydays. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Fi- 
rted the bill for the establishment of a 
branch of the mint of the United States in the _ 


of Charleston, South Carolina, without amend- 


ment. : 
| Mr. 8. indicated his intention tocall up this bill 
| soon after the holydays. 


ADMISSION OF 1OWA INTO THE UNION. 


Mr, ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom had been referred the House bill 
for the admission of the State of Iowa into the 


| 
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Union, reported the same without amendment; and || Some lawyer more versed in the varied resources 
said that he had been instructed by the committee || 


to ask the immediate action of the Senate upon it. 


It had been referred to the committee, and been | 


duly investigated, and he presumed there would 
be no objection to its passage, particularly as the 


members from lowa were present, and anxious to | 


take their seats. 


The bill was read, and was taken up as in com. || 


mittee of the whole; but no amendments were 
made thereto, and it was reported to the Senate, 
and passed to its third reading. 


Mr. YULEE said he desired to offer an amend- | 


ment to the bill, and he did so simply for the pur- 


pose of indicating his own opinion, upon a single | 


point. Under the act of 1841, an appropriation of 
500,000 acres of public lands was made to each 
new State, to be applied to purposes of internal 
improvement. 


of lowa, the appropriation to that State had been | 


diverted from this original purpose to the purposes 
of education. He was not apprized whether any 
other Senator concurred with him in opinion, and 
thought it not improbable that few would agree 
in his amendment; but he still desired to propose 
it, as a means of indicating his own individual dis- 
sent to the diversion of the grant which would 
follow an unqualified assent to this part of the 
constitution of the new State. 

The Secretary read the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Pyovided, That nothing herein contained shall 
* be construed as authorizing any diversion of the 
‘lands at any time granted to the said Territory or 
* State of lowa from the purposes directed in the act 
‘making such grants.’’ 

Mr. SPEIGHT desired the reading of the sec- 


tion in the constitution of lowa relating to this | 


rrant. 

P The Secrerary read it accordingly. It set apart 

the proceeds of the lands given to the Territory of 

lowa by the General Government for the support 

of common schools throughout the new State. 
Mr. ASHLEY said he trusted the amendment 





By the constitution of the State |, 


offered by the Senator from Florida would not | 


prevail. ‘He had considered it in committee, when 
the diversion of the proceeds of these lands was 
under discussion, and neither then nor now was 
he willing to interfere with the disposition which 
had been made of them. 


grant or donation was made by the General Gov- | 
ernment to a sovereign State, that that State was | 


the most competent judge as to what disposition 
should be made of such grant or donation. The 
education of the mass of the people was, in his 


judgment, of more importance than the Jevelling of || 
mountains and valleys or the improvement of the || 
On the one, commerce might || 


navigation of rivers. 
indeed, to some extent, depend; but on the other 
depended the very existence of the Government 
itself. So far from advocating an amendment simi- 
lar to the one brought forward by the gentleman 
from Florida, he was willing to acquiesce in any 
general law which should change the mode of ap- 


He considered when a || 


propriating the public lands to the internal improve- | 


ment of the State, and authorize their appropriation 
as lowa had appropriated them. is opinion 
was, that she had shown more wisdom in her ap- 
propriation than Congress had, in directing the 
income and interest of these lands to be appro- 
priated in perpetuity to education. He believed 
that the State itself knew best what use to make 
of the grant of the Government. The situation of 
the country might be such that they deemed it im- 
proper to make an appropriation of this large grant 
to the purpose of internal improvement. He knew 
but little about the situation of the country, but 
suggested that it might be such they would con- 
sider this an improper appropriation. If they con- 
sidered that the grant could be appropriated most 
advantageously to the education of the rising gen- 
eration, Congress ought not to interfere in the mat- 
ter. Some gentleman better informed than himself 
might tell how it was possible to enforce the appli- 
cation of the grant exclusively to the purpose of 
internal improvement. It was made for State pur- 
poses, and he apprehended there was no mode by 
which they could enforce the execution of the trust. 
He apprehended that when Congress makes a grant 
of this kind to a sovereign State, the right was full 
and perfect on their part to appropriate it to an 

object which they chose. Admit that the amend- 
ment pass, oauht it change the power on the part 


of the State of Iowa in any way or particular? || trust spoken of, let them try it. 


1} 


' 


| pressly for the purpose of internal improvement; 


——L 





of his profession might point out a way, but he 
knew of none. He believed that Congress could 
in no way enforce such a trust. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the amendment would not prevail, but 
that Congress would leave the State to use the ap- 
propriation in a way so praiseworthy as that which 
they had —— 

Mr. YULEE desired to have the section of the 
law referring to the appropriation read. 

The Secretary accordingly read the following 
passage from the act of 1841, section 8: 

“ And there shall be, and hereby is, granted to each new 
State that shall be hereafter admitted into the Union, upon 
such admission, so much Jand, including such quantity as 
may have been granted to such State before its admission, 
and while under a territorial governtnent, for the purposes 
of internal improvement aforesaid, as shall make five hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, to be selected and located as 


aforesaid.”? 
From this clause of the act of 1841, (he proceed- 
ed,) it would be seen that the grant was made ex- 


and it was admitted that, by the constitution of 
lowa, the grant was diverted from its original pur- 
pose. Now, he would admit that the purpose to 
which it was proposed to apply this grant was a 
very proper one in itself. He admitted that the 
dittusion of intelligence, and provision for general 
education, was a very proper and commendable 
care of legislation; and if the sixteen.h section 
in each township, and other specific appropria- 
tions which had been made to them for the use of 
schools was insufficient, he would readily vote in 
favor of a distinct appropriation of half a million 
or a million of acres more, by Congress, for pur- 
poses of education. But he was not willing that 
a special grant by Congress should be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended, in the manner which was now proposed. 
| He was for insisting upon the proper execution of 
the trust. It was the design of einen in thus | 
setting apart a portion of the public lands for each 
new State, that the proceeds thereof should be ap- | 
plied to the construction of roads and the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, with a view of cre- | 
ating facilities to settlement and commerce to the 





of the new States rendered contribution to those | 
purposes proper. What would be the conse- | 
quence of the proposed diversion of the grant? 
He had no doubt that very soon after the State 
would be found making applications to Congress 
for appropriations for the very purpose to which 


| 
{ 
| 
| Congress originally appropriated this land. He 
was unwilling, therefore, to yield his assent, hum- 


ble as it was, io the diversion proposed. 

Nor did he consider it. material to inquire now 
to what extent it was in the power of the Fede- 
ral Government to control the application of this 
fund. He would admit that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could exercise no coercion upon the acts 
| of a sovereign State. But he found sufficient 
security for the faithful discharge of a trust by a 
State of this Union in their sense of justice, and 
the influences of moral obligation. e had no 
doubt that the expression by Congress of its dis- 
sent to this diversion of an important and valuable 


the object we proposed. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE conceived that there was 
much foundation for the remarks of the gentleman 
from Florida. This grant was not made by Con- 
gress without consideration. The country pos- 
sessed large tracts of public lands, and Congress 


| thought that an appropriation of this kind would 


| have an immediate and powerful tendency to im- 
| prove the value, and consequently raise the price, 
| of these lands. This motive induced Congress to 
| make the grant. Now, were they prepared to di- 
| vert the grant from that original purpose? A 
question at once arose as to the competency of 
| the grantee to effect a diversion like that. Howa 
| trust could thus be diverted, did not come within 
| his province to decide; but. he held that a State 
| was not competent to divert a trust from the pur- 
| poses for which it was designed. 
|. Mr. ASHLEY thought there might be some 
doubt of the propriety of the question which now 
engaged their attention. What had been referred 
to them? Simply to ascertain whether the consti- 
tution of lowa.was republican in its character; and 
on that subject, he believed there was no doubt. 
Now, if gentlemen thought they could enforce the 
He did not think 
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extent to which its proprietary interest in the lands || 


grant would be found fully sufficient to accomplish 





they could succeed. Where was the authorit 
jon the a of this Government, to enforce jt? e 

believed it was absurd to expect to do so. He 
was very much gratified to see that lowa was about 
| to dispose of the public lands in the manner pro- 
posed. So far as his own observation went, he 
| believed that funds appropriated to the urpose of 

internal improvement in new States had general} 
been anything but a blessing to these States. New 
| States were not in a situation to use an appropri. 

tion of that kind properly. They almost neceggq. 
rily squandered the whole capital at once. He 
could not persuade himself that any very great 
advantage would be derived by the people of on 
| from the proceeds of the grant, if applied to the 
purposes of internal improvement.  Posterit 
would certainly be benefited but very little. But 
here was a provision by which the interest of the 
fund would be set apart for the good of the inhab. 
itants of the State in all time to come—for the 
education of the whole mass of the people. Ip 
order to have made an appropriate disposition of the 
public lands, Congress should first have known 
what was the peculiar situation of that State. But 
what had been the experience of New States in 
regard to appropriations for internal improvements? 
How far had a few thousand acres of land been 
found to go towards bringing about these improve- 
ments? How far in Indiana? How far in many 
other States which he might mention? Why, the 
internal improvements were hardly commenced 
with these appropriations. ‘The money was almost 
thrown away. He would ask for the yeas and 
nays on the question, for the purpose of obtaining 
the sentiments of the Senate. 

Mr. YULEE said, his amendment, if adopted, 
could not delay the measure. » The House of Rep- 
resentatives could at once give its sense, either in 
concurrence or rejection, of the proposed amend- 
ment, and the matter might there end. He be- 
lieved the grant to be more valuable than the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. AsHiey] appeared to 
regard it. At the price of two dollars an acre, it 
| would yield a fant of a million of dollars, which 
| ought to go very far in making the necessary im- 
| provements of rivers, roads, and harbors, in lowa. 
t was a handsome contribution by the General 
| Government towards those poe seae 
| valuable not only to the State of lowa, but to the 
| United States, as a proprietor of lands within her 
| limits. Besides, he considered it dangerous to en- 
| courage looseness in the action of any community 
| in the execution of a sacred trust. [fa direct ap- 
plication had been made to Congress to consent to 
this change in the destination of the fund, he would 
be disposed to regard it with more favor, as rea- 
| sons might exist to satisfy him of its propriety. 
| But to this indirect mode of diverting it he was 
| opposed. 





r. BREESE regretted that the Senator from 
Florida had introduced’this amendment to this bill 
True, in 1841 these five hundred thousand acresof 
land were appropriated by Congress as had been 
indicated; but would it look weil for the Congress 

| of the United States to object to such an appropri- 

| ation of the proceeds of those lands as they were 

informed the State of lowa desired to make of 

|them? And where was the impropriety of such 
a diversion? Was not the object a good - 
That no one would deny. No one would deny 
that the object was a very good one. He was of 

| opinion that the State of Iowa was the most com- 
petent judge of the direction in which the proceeds 
of these lands should go, and he hoped the Con- 
gress of the United States would not interpose to 
thwart the wishes of the State of lowa. 

Mr. ASHLEY believed that the gentleman from 
Florida was mistaken in one particular. He had 
supposed that the amendment might go to the 
House of Representatives and receive their concur- 

| rence without any trouble. He would inform the 
gentleman that this very question was brought for- 
ward in bold relief in the House, and there fully 
discussed; and he apprehended that if the Senate 
made this amendment, it would be rejected by the 
House. For this reason, x there pore no other, 

ly o the amendment. 

|| Mr. WEST OTT said when the bill of last 

| session respecting Iowa was under consideration 








|| * The report of Mr. Westcorr’s remarks has been fur- 
| nished by him, correcting the brief note of them in the 
| Union, which he states contains observations di ad- 
- verse to those he made. This note is inserted at Mr. W.’s 
|| request. 











